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The Forum 


We are accepting pulp fiction dealing with the 
present European war. The former ban on Anti- 
German stories has been lifted. 

For Air Adventures we would like air story 
writers to have their heroes English, French or 
American adventurers. For Fantastic Adventures 
and Amazing Stories we will welcome stories 
dealing with Nazi intrigue in the United States. 

Jerry K. WESTERFELD, 
Assistant Editor, 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Sir: 

May I make use of your correspondence column 
to tell your readers of a new market for short 
fiction now provided by The Living Church? 

This magazine is now in the market for short 
fiction of one thousand to two thousand words. 
We prefer stories with a reasonable amount of 
plot and plenty of genuine emotion. Rank senti- 
mentality and entire lack of intellectual signif- 
icance are, of course, ruled out, as are stories 
showing the evils of drinking, smoking, dancing, 
and card playing. 

We also consider serials of twelve thousand 
words, in division of fifteen hundred words. Each 
division must be a dramatic whole. 

Please let me stress the fact that contributors 
should be familiar with our magazine. The Living 
Church represents Anglo-Catholic thought in the 
Episcopal Church, and the writer who does not 
know what is meant by Anglo-Catholic thought 
should not send us manuscripts. He would be 
wasting postage. 

Story need not be wishy-washy attempts to 
point a moral. What we want is fiction that will 
interest Episcopalians, and it need not even be 
strongly religious in theme. If the chief character 
is an Episcopalian, acting in an Episcopal setting 
and dealing with a problem common to a number 
of Episcopalians that is certainly enough. The 
villian in the story should not, of course be pic- 
tured as the representative of any Christian 
faith. 

I wish to emphasize that we want stories at 
once. We pay a flat sum of ten dollars a story 
and report within two weeks. 

Thank you for helping us out here. 

Leon McCautey, 
The Living Church, 
744 N. 4th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Sir: 

“Here Comes The King” looks very nice and 
contains only one typographical error. 

But why is my article singled out for anonymity? 
In eighteen years of being a featured reporter and 
columnist I have had that stunt pulled on me just 
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Newest." — 


Reviewed favorably by 
250 newspapers and 
magazines. 


The 
Writer's Market 


... has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 





———_ 


"THE only up-to-date, complete and accurate writer’s 

market directory is the 1939 Writer’s Market. This 
has been checked and double-checked by hundreds of 
editors, by our own market agents, and by our own 
editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date market direc- 
tory, and the best one ever offered writers. 

This is the seventh edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many new 
features suggested by our readers, and improved the 
last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edition 
of The Writer’s Market? You need this book. Study 
over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade jour- 
nal buying articles, photographs or fiction; 
classified, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England, and Canada. 


Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 
Complete markets for photographs. 


Accurate copyright information written for 

us by the Register of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House 

Organs, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 

etc., etc. 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction - 
pears in The 1939 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
from this book. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

(0 Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1939 Writer’s 
Market.”’ I enclose $3.00. 

(0 Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “The 
a ee Market.” I enclose $4.00 payment 
in full. 


ns s nae Repos oNReNn sce ee eee eer > 
My subscription is (] new [J renewal [J extension 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL FINDS N. I. A. 
GIVES REAL SERVICE 


“I am glad to tell you that I sold an 
article. Before enrolling I was skepti- 
cal of N. I. A, training as the best prep- 
aration for writing in fields other than 
newspaper reporting. I am now con- 
vinced that x make good on your claim 
that N. I. A. is the preparation needed 
by writers in all fields. N. I, A. renders 
a real service by giving thorough, sin- 
cere and expert criticism.” . 5 
Mendenhall, 253 Linden Street, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 


“How do I get my Start 
as a Writer?” 
HERE’S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write ; there is 
no reason to think you can’t write until you have 
tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts 
are rejected. That happens to the best authors, 
even to those who have “arrived.” Remember, too, 
there is no age limit in the writing profession. 
Conspicuous success has come to both young and 
old writers. 


Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to get 
busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “‘know how.” Understand how to 
use words. en you can construct the word-buildings that 
now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy-desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy-Desk Method 
is today helping men and women of all ages to develop their 
writing talent . . . helping them gain their first little checks 
of $25, $50, $100. 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision of 
seasoned critics . . . newspaper men and women. Emphasis 
is placed on teaching ry by experience. We don’t tell = 
to read this author and that author or to study his style. e 
don’t give you rules and theories to absorb. The N. I. A 
aims to teach you to express yourself in your own natural 
style. You work in your own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and, we put them under the 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the ‘‘feel’’ 
of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy 
approach. ou can see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one never knows the 
real reason for the rejection; they have no time to waste 
giving constructive criticism. 

The N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong and why, 
and shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yowell 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test which 
tells you whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
Mecessary to successful writing—acute observation, dramatic 
instinct, imagination, etc. ou’ll enjoy taking this test. 
t’s free. Just mail the coupon below and see what our 
Editors think about you. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 








Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Warirer’s Dicest, November. 


(All correspondence confidential, No salesmen will call.) 7L569 


twice, and you are number two. I expect to 
assume the blame for bad work, and I want the 
credit for good! 

How about it? 

Wiiuiam E. Harris, 
Writers’ Counsel Service, 
44 Langdon St., Cambridge, Mass, 

Our apologies to Mr. Harris for inexcusably 
omitting credit line from his selection and criticism 
of Timothy Fuller’s little gem. 





Sir: 

I wrote a little sea song— 
One to make a sailor weep! 
mentioned gulls and trade winds. 
And the wings that sail the deep. 


called my verse a chanty 

And my men pulled ropes and oars; 
You saw the tops’ls swelling 

And the palms on tropic shores. 


I thought a bass would sing it, 
But fate seemed to intervene, 
For it got accepted by the 
Fish and Oyster Magazine. 


ELIZABETH EvELYN Moore, 
252 Prescott Avenue, 
New Dorp, S. I., N. Y. 





Sir: 

Glad to send our requirements: 

The ideal article for The National Geographic 
Magazine is an accurate descriptive narrative of 
personal experiences in places of geographic 
interest. To present information vividly and un- 
forgettably is to take readers along on journeys, 
to let them gather impressions as if through their 
own senses, to make them feel vicariously the thrill 
of adventure. 

Often a single paragraph of happily chosen in- 
cident reveals more about people and places than 
several pages of factual description. The magazine 
interprets a country through the customs, the work, 
and play of its people. Adverse criticisms of 
morals, religion, manners, and politics are not 
desired. Human interest and sympathetic under- 
standing are the fundamental requirements for 
effective geographic writing. 

In reporting the commonplace, which interests 
us all, the writer, like the photographer, should 
select scenes and customs peculiarly characteristic 
of the places and people he describes. The begin- 
ning of the article should create a definite impres- 
sion of the single effect the author wishes to pro- 
duce, and each succeeding paragraph should 
strengthen and deepen that effect. 


Length of Manuscripts 


Articles should cover subjects fully, yet briefy, 
and vividly. Manuscripts published by The Geog 
raphic seldom exceed 7,500 words in length ; oftes 
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THIS LITTLE STORY FOUND A MARKET! 


LURTON BLASSINGAME No 


10 EAST 43RD STREET > 2392 
NewYork_SOON ig ~ [} 


THIS LITTLE STORY CAME HOME! 


WHAT HAPPENS TO YOUR STORIES? 


If your stories come home to roost, it’s obvious that something 

is wrong with them. I can tell you what is wrong—and more 

important, how to revise to get a sale if your story has sales 

potentialities. Liberty 
Katherine Webb, a new writer, sent me a story. The idea was orem erm 
good but the conflict was not clear, the climax in need of 122 east dana" feaeet 
building up. I showed her how to change it. Result: a check ee 
from the Toronto Star. 

Hugh Cave sent me a novelette which had an extraneous char- 
acter and an unconvincing scene; I wrote him about this; he 
made the changes; the novelette sold to Double Detective. 

Ben Freeman brought me a story which was masterfully written 
but contained a character whose actions in the climax were in- 
consistent with the early scenes. I suggested revision; he made 

it; and the story sold to Colliers. sali dicated 
These are representative examples. I help clients sell to the Can Cam? 
entire range of magazines from the literary group (Harper’s, 

Story, American Mercury, etc.) through the big slicks (Saturday 

Evening Post, Woman’s Home Companion, Redbook, etc.) to 

all the pulps. 

If you are sincere and want practical help, I will meet you more than half way. I’m 
anxious for new writers, new writers who realize that writing is both an art AND a 
business. For serious, beginning writers who want the truth about their work I offer 


a special service. 


Please sccept our thanks for your offer 
of the enclosed ssterial 

Wo regret that we cannot accept it for 
publication, but we are glad to bave even it 
and shall slways be pleased to give careful 
Feeding sad thoughtful coasideration to aay 
wanuscript that say “be subsitted 


BEGINNING THIS MONTH 


You may take advantage of my criticism service at REDUCED RATES. This service 
does not include any editing of your manuscript nor as much detailed criticism as 
my regular reports, but it will answer the questions which a rejection slip doesn’t: 
tell you whether the story is salable to any magazine; if not, why not; if revision is 
advisable and if so how; the magazines for which you should write in the future, It’s 
an honest, expert service for the new writer who wants to know how to make the 
grade. Fees are 50c per thousand words to 20,000, minimum fee $1.00. 


For those clients who desire a detailed criticism with full revision suggestions and 
some editing of the manuscript for smoothness, the fees are $3 for short shorts up to 
2000 words; $5 for 2000 to 5000 words; 75c per thousand thereafter to 10,000 
words. For details send a 3c stamp for your free copy of SHORT STORY 
FUNDAMENTALS. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 
10 EAST 43 STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





Would you like to create unique and original 
stories definitely slanted toward any of the 
TWELVE KNOWN TYPES of markets? Do you 
wish to inject the screen angle into your fiction 
and so profit by the DOUBLE market—magazine 
and screen? Our free catalogue describing the 
entire PLOT GENIE series, which furnishes an end- 
less number of story-plots of every kind, is yours 
for the asking. Send for your free copy today. 


PARKER and BAIRD CO. 
(Book Publishers Since 1898) 
Dept. 1001, 241 East 4th St., Los Angeles, Calif. a 








correspondence to MARTHA HARRISON, Associate. 


ARRANGEMENTS COMPLETED 
We have completed arrangements to handle marketing of 
bi And, in response to many 


Still a Confession Best Seller! 





TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


1, 000. words typed free to new clients! 20 Ib. bond; carbon 
copy; duplicate outside pages. Mailed flat. Corrections in 
spe ABs unctuation, grammar, if requested. Thirty cents 
per A t —— words; verse, %c per line. Book lengths, 
Se on usand words. KIND OF WORK 
Taar EDITORS. COMMEND. 
LILLIAN WINGERTER 


Waynesburg, Ohio 


8 East 4Ist St. 


LOUISE RICE 8&4! 


I am interested in the work of authors who are not 
of the standard pattern, and in seeing work which needs 
to be very carefully placed. Revision and criticism of- 
fered if needed. Usual agent’s commission. Address 


the manuscripts you submit. 
requests, we have decided on this matter of policy: 

PAY AFTER SALE for all revision work. Send one dol- 
lar for reading and report on each 5000 words. If market- 
able, we'll offer script to markets. If revision will help 
sale, we'll revise it and take our fee out of the sales price. 
No sale—nothing further to p 


ALLIED MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
1854 Tilden Ave. Suite B wood, Ohio 


WIN $$ IN CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “‘cream”’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1 yearly, Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Get your copy today 


HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL STORIES 
By Esther L. Schwartz 
Author of 


HOW TO BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
WRITER 
SO YOU WANT TO WRITE 
and hundreds of stories and articles 
Price $1 each 
Copies direct from 


MRS. ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 


Crompond, N. Y. 








shorter articles, of from 2,000 to 3,000 words, 
are welcome. 

Writers who do not use English may submit 
their work in other languages. 

It is well to submit with each manuscript as 
large a selection as possible of illustrative photo- 
graphs, although articles are sometimes purchased 
without accompanying pictures. 

For an acceptable 2,000 to 7,500 word article, 
accompanied by an adequate ‘unas of good 
photographs (usually from 25 to 100), The 
Society may pay from $50 to $500, the amount 
of the payment depending on the public interest 
in the subject, the number and excellence of the 
photographs, and the literary quality of the text, 

Before preparing material to submit, prospective 
contributors are advised to consult several issues 
of The Geographic and then to inquire of the 
Editor concerning The Society’s interest in their 
chosen subjects. 

The National Geographic, 
Washington, D. C. 

During the first World War, the Geographic 
ignored most belligerents, and gave little space to 
war news in foreign lands.—Ed. 





Sir: 

Short stories, $150 to $1,000; articles, $150 to 
$400. Short stories of romance, mystery, adven- 
ture or humor, not over 3500 words. Good stories 
of 1500 words or less are particularly needed. 
Short articles of 1000 to 1500 words on (1) 
recent developments in popular science; (2) ad- 
venture; (3) glamorous personalities of men and 
women in the news and important enough to be 
of national interest; (4) sports personalities and 
articles tied closely to news; (5) articles on sub- 
jects making for a Better America; (6) animal 
articles ; (7) inspirational editorials, full of warmth 
and humaness, 800 to 1000 words. Fillers, con- 
sisting of short articles of 300 to 800 words on all 
above subjects; cartoons, short animal material, 
appealing animal photographs. 

We are published weekly. We buy first and 
second United States and Canadian magazine 
rights. We copyright in the name of the pub- 
lisher, assigning after publication upon request. 
We report on manuscripts within 2 weeks. We 
pay 4 weeks after acceptance. 

Mrs. WILLIAM Brown MELONEY, 
This Week Magazine, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 





Sir: 

We are interested in adult and juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction of worth-while character. No 
light, popular novels, but desire historical novels 
and the more solid type of fiction. A few Westerns 
and mystery stories. In non-fiction we are espe 
cially interested in books with special promotional 
angles, as well as the regular type of biography, 
etc. No text books, no plays, no poetry, no short 
stories. We especially desire books with library 
appeal. 
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In juveniles we are interested in books with a 
vocational background, educational background, 
books with library appeal (both fiction and non- 
fiction), and good ‘teen age novels. No short 
stories, no picture books, no fantastic material. 

Epwin P. Guy, 
L. C. Pace & Co., 
53 Beacon St., Boston. 


He who dies of hunger, 
Dies but once, or twice, 
But he who dies at making verse 
Keeps his death on ice. 
RicuHarp Lyon Davipson, 
2744 N. E. 32 Place, Portland, Ore. 





Sir: 

At the present time, Rural Progress, Inc., is in 
the process of a financial reorganization which 
must be approved by the Eastern Division of 
the Federal District Court of the State of IIli- 
nois. When this approval of the court is received, 
we shall then be in a position to mail Miss Beebe, 
your subscriber, our check for the full amount of 
our indebtedness. Rural Progress, 

22 N. Monroe St., Chicago. 





Sir: 

Please advise your readers that, for some 
months, I have been gathering material with the 
view of writing a social history of the Chicago 
Tribune (unofficial, of course!). The subject is 
a complicated one and there are many rich veins 
to explore, including the Tribune’s affiliation with 
the New York Daily News and such personalities 
as Joseph Medill, Senator Medill McCormick, 
Joseph M. Patterson and Robert R. McCormick. 

I want to do an accurate, honest and penetrat- 
ing job. I must, at the outset, emphasize that I 
am not trying to spin any “thesis,” but to tell 
the complete story. For that reason, I am desirous 
of hearing from everyone who has any material 
or ideas bearing on my subject. I shall be de- 
lighted to enter into correspondence with those 
of every viewpoint who have suggestions to make 
or information to offer. 

ELMER GERTZ, 
821 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago. 





Sir: 

The University of Colorado Extension Division 
is looking for producible half-hour radio scripts 
of genuine merit for production over one of the 
Denver network stations this winter. These broad- 
casts will be in connection with the new radio 
center and workshop group established this fall. 
At present time no payment is offered, but a 
Prompt reading and a detailed report on any 
material broadcast is promised, with transcriptions 
for the author at actual cost whenever possible. 

Scripts may be of any nature, experimental or 
straight dramatic, except serials, mysteries, con- 
fessions, etc. Length should be approximately 
25 minutes. Material must be accompanied by a 








OUR ASSISTANCE 


Means for You 
SALES: 


Nine years’ active selling experience backs every 
submission we make to editors. Daily personal 
contacts keep us up to the minute on day-to- 
day needs in book and magazine fields. 


HONEST REPORTS: 


Every manuscript that comes into our office re- 
ceives painstaking, searching attention. Reports, 
made in unvarnished terms, are concerned with 
the MATERIAL you send us—not with generali- 
ties about how to write and what not to write. 
At no time are you flattered into believing you 
have quaities you do not possess. At no time 
will your submission be used as a come-on for 
future submissions or for aids that mean addi- 
tional expense. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM: 


If your script is not salable when it reaches us, 
it is to our interest to show you how to make a 
market possibility out of it. We give you can- 
structive suggestions on how to use the material 
you have in order to turn out a likely yarn. 
An editorial staff composed of former editors 
of national magazines assures you of genuine 
professional help. 


PROMPT SERVICE: 


We report upon all original submissons within 
fifteen days after reception. 


MODERATE RATES: 


$1 for each 3000 words or fraction thereof up 
to 40,000 words and $15 for any length above. 


SERVICE YOU WANT: 


We are selling agents whose income derives 
from the commissions we receive upon the sales 
we make. When your material is ready for 
marketing, you may know that we are going to 
make exhaustive efforts in its behalf. When it 
is not, you may know that we are going to do 
everything we can to help you get it into 
likely condition. YOUR problems are OUR 
problems—it is to OUR interest to solve them 
for you. 


Write for further information. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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ANNE HAMILTON | 
Literary Specialist 


TWO HANDBOOKS FOR FICTION AND 
VERSE WRITERS 

How to Revise Your Own Poems 

How to Revise Your Own Stories 

INSTRUCTION AND CRITICISM 
POETRY — FICTION 

Contributor to New Yorker, Sat. Review, C. S 


Monitor, O’Brien, O. Henry collections, Writer, 
Writer’s Digest, and others of national importance. 


1012 Park Central Bidg., 412 West Sixth St. 
Los Angeles Trinity 2128 California 


$1.25 
$1.25 











BE FUNNY MAKE MONEY 


LEARN GAG WRITING 
Tremendous demand. Famous GAG BUILDER COURSE 
now costs less than ten cents a week. No drawing re 
quired. STAMP brings free information on how you, too, 


can share in this fascinating money-making profession, 


ON ULSH STUDIOS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





D 
443 WRIGHTWOOD 











I SELL STORIES 
SALES COUNT. 


I am selling to dozens of National Markets. waa 
I CAN DO FOR OTHERS, I CAN DO FOR Y 

I am in the market to increase my successfully > 
ducing writers. If you want to sell, I can help you. 
I have constant contact with editors in all fields— 
from th» slicks to the pulps. 

The new author gets an honest appraisal of his work 
and constructive criticism if the stories are unsal- 
able. Replotting and revisions require no extra fee. 
Reading fees are one dollar per 1000 words up to 
5000 words; fifty cents per 1000 on all wordage abe 
5000. Fees for boo manuscripts on request. To the 
established author I make special "= and 
the opportunity to enlarge his markets 

SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPTS NOW AND LET'S 
GET STARTED. The markets are active. Now’s 
the time to start those editorial checks rolling. 


LucILLE BraANopt, Authors’ Agent 
131 W. 38th Street New York, N. Y. 





self-addressed stamped return envelope, and/ 
mailed to the University of Colorado Radio 
Center, C. A. Johnson Building, Room 2 
Denver, Colorado. 
Jacx Wer Lewis, Director, { 
University of Colorado,’ 
Boulder, Colo, 





Sir: 
I want gags. Will pay 25% for each gag sold 
I have been selling cartoons to the leading magd- 
zines for four years. Mail to Al Ross, 1992 
Davidson Avenue, New York City. ‘ 
For references, apply to Gurney Williams of 
Colliers Magazine, Cleveland Armory of The 
Saturday Evening Post, Rod Butterworth of 
Click Magazine. AL Ross. 





Sir: j 
We wish to introduce the American Pres; 
Service through the medium of your market list, 
Fiction: Lively short stories up to 3,000 words, 
Articles: Features on any timely, unusual of 
human-interest subject up to 2,500 words, wit 
illustrations. Fillers up to 500 words on th 
unusual, unique hobbies or odd places. Inter 
views with successful business people and ¢ée- 
lebrities. ’ 

Light verse and gags. 

Photos: Any locale, with any definite ney 
entertainment or descriptive value. 

We are also interested in the names and 
addresses of correspondents who can be religd 
upon to fill assignments. Payment on 50-30 
basis. 

Ase Papxorr, Managing Editor, 
580 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


This syndicate new and unknown to us.—Ed. 





Sir: t 
Two years ago I found myself stranded in the 
smallest town in the Louisiana bayou country, 





Dear Mr. Roberts (from the author): 

“You can sure see the fine points. It’s a real 
pleasure to take hold of your criticism—there’s 
real meat in it! Here’s BALLARD’S REEF 
back again and I think it is what you want.’ 


results! Try us. 


1F YOU GET 
HELP—GET 
RESULTS »> 


assistance, 


for detailed circu 


SEND US 


Your short stories, 
novels, books, seri- 
als—we sell them 
or tell you why! 





Sell Your Stories and Books! 


PRINTED REJECTIONS DON'T HELP! 


If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you need some help. 
work—that’s our business—guiding writers as well as selling. 


Get highly recommended, 
criticism, 

publication of your manuscripts. 
WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
y If you want to sell, 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42ND STREET 


Dear Mr. Roberts (9 days later): 

“‘We are happy to say we are adding BAL- 
LARD’S REEF to our list, and payment will go 
forward to you shortly.”—C. C. S., Editor. 


Lots of writers do. Let’s get to 


Intelligent, directed efforts—not luck—bring 


editorially recognized market 
revision for placement and 
The fee is very low. 


and 


Send us your manuscripts, or write 
we can help you! 





NEW YORK CITY 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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g "Today I live in New York City. 


Novemser, 1939 


ith a college degree gathering dust, no job and 
‘wealth of disgust for myself. 

My job is 
And in two years I have seen stories 


Waiting. 


© gnd articles I wrote appear in The Commentator 
5 qex times), Ken, The American Magazine, 
) Readers Digest and the Sunday magazine of the 
> New York Times, in addition to half a hundred 


feature stories in a dozen newspapers and syn- 
ditates. 

. I did not know any editors. I have not em- 
ployed an agent. I am not even a white person— 
which everybody told me I would have to be to 
make money writing. I have simply made capital 
of the fact that I am colored. 

My handicap was color: Negro, my first big 
story (Commentator, August, 1937) brought me 
$75—and the conviction that I had something. 
Tt was called “I’m Glad I’m a Negro.” In it I 
was the little guy in a whole lot of trouble. 


+. But there are a million different handicaps, 


each concealing chapters of bruising, tender, 
Squirming, hair-raising drama. They know no 
@plor line. They may be hatched in the slums, 
ettos, Main Street and at the country club. 
Wie I want a story, I start looking for some- 
y with an eight-ball on the end of his nose. 
And when I get rid of the handicap, things have 
pened—fictionally speaking. 
i my formula. 
1 Ouuiz STEWART, 
51 Hamilton Terrace, New York City. 





our readers ‘may be interested to know we are 
imjthe market for story material for magazines. 
We are buying two types of material: Short 
Stories of from one thousand words to fifteen 
thousand words, written for boys of from ten to 
@Xteen years old. Also original plots and scripts 
fog Comic such as the magazine now carries. 
wer submitting any of the latter however, it 
uld be well to write us for explicit directions. 
Al study of Champion Comics or other similar 
Magazines will indicate the type material we use. 
Payment will be ten dollars ($10.00) on accept- 
e and a quick report is assured. 
Lzo GREENWALD, President, 
Champion Comics, 
1 E. 42nd St., New York City. 





ih 
Si: 

pOwing to war conditions, Foreign Travel has 
temporarily suspended publication with the Sep- 
tember, 1939, issue. 

=We hope to resume some time in the future. 
f Curtis Patterson, Editor. 

Cunard White Star, Ltd. 
25 Broadway, New York. 





Sir: 
:Doesn’t someone who reads these letters to you 
a month have an idle place, something like 

€ one Clement Wood writes about in Sep- 


There is SECURITY 
in SMALL SALES! 


NEAR-PROFESSIONALS: Are you guilty of 
being the “true artist" in your commercial fic- 
tion production? Writing 20 stories to make 
one dandy big sale? Aiming for the top 
markets and throwing the script away when it 
fails to land there? There is a security in get- 
ting SMALL CHECKS from the host of 
second-class publications for material aimed 
only at big books. | specialize in covering 
second-class markets, in making SMALL 
SALES. Cash in on complete coverage of 
those scripts aimed too high! | have pressing 
need for slick paper type love yarns for 
smaller publications, and immediate need for 
newspaper syndicate short-shorts. 


ATTENTION BEGINNERS: | have outstanding 
editorial demands for short-short stories. I'll sell 
your short-shorts to the national newspaper syn- 
dicate markets serving over 2,500 newspapers. 
Secondary smooth paper magazines as well are 
in need of smart short-shorts with single or 
double climax twists. Don't aim too high; start in 
the markets whose requirements don't strangle: 
make SMALL SALES—and the syndicate short- 
short field is the best place to earn through 
small checks while you learn to improve for 
better paying editors! Let me have several of 
the short-shorts you have on hand to make the 
rounds of these fertile second-class fields. Start 
at the bottom of the ladder for that “first-strike" 
to give you confidence—get small checks first, 
then tackle slick toned fiction, not before! 


| am interested in the beginner as much as the pro- 
fessional: editors are on the constant lookout for new 
names with smart new deas—new types of plot 
material, new characters. Recent first sales have 
included HOUSEHOLD, FORUM(!), POPULAR 
SCIENCE, ARGOSY, FIELD AND STREAM, SHORT 
STORIES, ALL STORY, and nearly half of the national 


syndicates. 


At this writing | have just sent another check to a client 
for $8. No sale is too small. | am Interested in developing 
new writers—tell me how close your scripts have come—what 
aaert wae ve received from editors. TELL ME ABOUT YOUR 
WRITING CAREER UP TO NOW when you send your story. 
Send me several of your short-shorts. If they stick imme- 
diately my customary commission is 0% on sales over $20, 
slightly increased on sales under $20. If your —- aren't 
marketable as they stand, clear cut c cia inded 
revision suggestions given tn a detailed report where war- 
ranted, expert criticism and Ns constructive advice 
offered on EXACTLY WHAT TO DO about your writing. Re- 
submissions free, always. Marketing fees are low: 85¢ each 
script under 1,500 words; from 1,500 to 5,000, $2.50; novels 
for serialization, regardless of length, a flat $5.00. Let me 
start you selling in a SMALL WAY now. 


STUART TYNAN 


Literary Agent 
Room 1229 








15 Park Row New York City 
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JACK WOODFORD'S 
NEW BOOK!... 
PLOTTING-- 


How to Have a Brain Child 


The author of TRIAL AND ERROR has come 
through with another tremendous help for 
writers! In PLOTTING, Woodford for the first 
time takes the mystery and complexity out of 
plotting and presents it so YOU will have no 
further difficulty with what all editors agree is 
the most important single requirement in writ- 
ing—PLOT. 


Here's a plot book that IS a plot book—not 
a@ mechanical gadget or a lot of word lists. A 
bigger book than TRIAL AND ERROR (over 350 
pages) covering in detail all the plotting meth- 
ods that Woodford has ever used—with special 
attention to your own particular mind, tempera- 
ment, occupation, etc. Woodford believes that 
not all people can use the same system, and in 
his book he presents 


EVERY TYPE OF PLOTTING FOR EVERY TYPE 
OF MIND 


34 big chapters. Some titles: THE PERFECT PLOT 
—THE ABC OF PLOTTING—THE HEAD MAN IN 
PLOT—FORMULAE FORMULA IN PLOT—PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS IN PLOT—SHE IN PLOT—PLOTTING 
WITH MIRRORS—PLOT MATERIAL SOURCES — 
PLOTS FROM CHARACTERS, etc. In addition, since 
plotting is all important in motion picture writing, 
PLOTTING contains a synopsis, treatment and shoot- 
ing script—just as they are used in Hollywood. 

Because of the amount of material in the book, the 
price would ordinarily be $5. No plot help has ever sold 
for less. Owing to the number of advance trade sales, 
we've been able to print an ~~ | large first edition, 
Gascon the economies on to you. The price of PLOT- 

ING is $3—the same as TRIAL AND ERROR. Orders 
will be filled as received. We are so certain of what 
PLOTTING will do for you, that we shall allow you to 
examine it for 5 days at our risk. 

And remember—TRIAL AND ERROR—now in its 
10th printing, and still the best selling book on writing. 
As the Editor of ESQUIRE says, "There are a lot of 
fellows telling you that ‘you too can write stuff.’ But 
Jack Woodford is the only one who goes on to 
prove it!" 


Coupon below will bring your copy of PLOTTING 
or TRIAL AND ERROR, or both. 5 day refund guar- 
antee applies on both books. 





Mail Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers 
P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City. 
DD Send me PLOTTING, price $3.00. 
DD Send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3.00. 
1 may return books within five days for complete refund if | 
am not satisfied. 


ClEnclosed find check DSendC.0.D. 
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WRITER’s DiIcEestT 


tember? It may be some lone soul out on a farm 
or an aged couple who would like to let eo 
people like a congenial husband and wife, with 
the ability to carry out physical activity as wel] 
as do planning, etc., work for or with them. 
Sometimes a couple want to rest from so much 
activity, for some reason, yet don’t want to give 
up a home they have made comfortable, and 
cherish for the years of labor represented there, 

Or someone may have a ranch, a farm that 
is standing idle, where we could work out some 
ideas, and in doing such, make returns agreeable 
to them as to ourselves. 

You see, we’ve been researching. We need a 
return to the earth, to nature badly. With ideas 
we have in store, we can get busy making them 
work out. But we need a place with land to 
complete some further realizations. 

We both were raised on a farm, we love life, 
have some ideas to put into literary production, 
in spare time. We can make ourselves useful, as: 
we are versatile and adaptable. 

Like Clement Wood, we can “rough it,” and 
need the change. We can give you references, 
and more information to anyone who has an idle 
place in this too much “idle land.” 

And besides, we might add to our store of 
something to “write the Digest” about. 

Dorotuy Bonn, 
Box 203, 414 Diversey, Chicago, IIl. 





Sir: 

The Tobacco and Candy Retailer, monthly 
trade paper circulated in Ohio, is in the market 
for short articles on the merchandising of to- 
bacco and candy products. 

We are particularly interested in contacting 
trade paper correspondents in Ohio who ¢an 
supply us regularly with trade news items and 
photos on the tobacco and candy industry IN 
OHIO. Rates are Yec up on publication. We 
desire candid camera photos of unusual Ohio 
displays, etc., and will pay $1 up for same. 

Joun V. WituiaMs, Associate Editor, 
408 Newman-Stern Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Sir: 

The Midwestern Folk Drama Tournament is 
offering $560 in awards to American writers for 
the following types of literature: 

1. One-act plays based on American folk 
and middle-class life. 

2. Articles, about 2000 words long, on 
American folk life. 

The award is to be divided as follows: $400 
for approximately 12 articles on American folk 
life; $160 for 5 American plays. The plan is to 
announce the awards in several publications 
that American writers may have an opportunity 
to submit scripts in the competition which 
scheduled to close in January. Announcements of 
articles and plays accepted will be made shortly 
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thereafter and awards will be mailed to the 
authors. 

Our intention in offering awards for articles 
is to finish out a book on American folk life which 
we already have half completed. The same situa- 
tion applies to our desire for plays. We have 
several good plays already available and want 
several more to complete a projected royalty 
volume of one-act plays. 

Your publication exists as a clearing house for 
prospective markets for writers. Therefore we 
feel that you would be quite willing to announce 
this market to your subscribers by printing a short 
letter which I would like to send to you im- 
mediately upon receiving directions from you. 
How long should this letter be? In what form 
would you like it? What would be the dead-line 
for such a letter as far as your next issue is 
concerned ? 

The Tournament and the College have no 
commercial ax to grind in making this campaign 
for manuscripts. We give every advantage to the 
writers whose material we publish. In no way is 
our purpose that of trying to make any money 
off of our promotion of literature. Instead we 
try to encourage writers. May I receive instruc- 
tions from you at once concerning publication of 
the above mentioned announcement? 

LEALON N. Jones, 

Southeast Missouri State Teachers’ College, 

Cape Girardeau, Mo. 





Sir: 

Would you kindly ask your readers to write 
me short letters, with included permission to use 
them in print, concerning experiences they had 
which were similar in kind, if not in degree, to 
the experience which Mr. Somerset Maugham 
reports, in his, “The Summing Up,” (Doubleday- 
Doran) as follows: 


“The first story I wrote was called ‘Rain’, 
and it looked for awhile as though I should 
have no better luck with it than with those 
I had written in my youth, for editor after 
editor refused it.” 


I should like to have this information as regards 
short stories, exclusively, submitted to magazines. 


_ And the information, to be usable, will need to 
include the editors involved, the story involved, 


and the details, finally, of the success of the 
story. 


For instance, Lloyd C. Douglas first started as 
a short story writer; he wrote one story. Every 
editor in America told him it stank to high 
heaven; when “Magnificent Obsession” was suc- 
cessful, he received requests from many magazines 
for short stories, whereupon he sent the same 
story back to the first editor who had rejected it, 
telling him that it stank to high heaven, and the 
editor bought it, as though he had never seen it 
before, saying, then, that it was the best short 
Story he ever saw, etc. 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. Whether after your first sale 
or your thousandth, if dissatisfied with present results, 
let New York Publishing Service do your marketing. 


© Honest appraisal of your ability and possibilities, as 
far as indicated by submitted material. You get the 
truth. You will value the frankness with which New 
York Publishing Service treats your individual problem 
and questions. 


® Detailed revision suggestions if your material is un- 
salable as received but merits revision; we mark up 
your manuscript if advisable; full guidance toward a 
definite market. If your script is basically unsalable, 
we tell you so and why, save you wasted effort on 
unsuited material; detailed suggestions regarding your 
future work. 


®@ Advised resubmissions always free. Report on short 
stories within ten days; books within two weeks. Market 
information in your particular field sent regularly when 
you are able to use it. 


@ Editorial rewriting on worthwhile material on per- 
centage: If it appears for some good reason in the 
case of potentially salable material that your own revi- 
sion would probably be unsatisfactory, editorial re- 
writing, if desired, is sometimes available. This service 
whenever offered is optional and solely on percentage. 


@ Book authors invited to submit outline or synopsis, whether 
book is finished or in preparaton. If possibilities of your 
book appear to be exceptionally promising, we may arrange 
to handle it under special terms. Our advice or guidance on 
your book is always available. 


@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Lucia Trent and Ralph 
Cheyney, former editors Poetry World, Contemporary Verse, 
etc.; co-authors More Power to Poets, How to Profit from 
That Impulse, and other widely-used books on poetry at 
almost all libraries. Praised by Dr. Thomas Curtis Clark, 
"Dean of American Anthologists,"" as ‘perhaps the finest 
service poetry is receiving these days." $1.00 up to 40 lines; 
$2.00 up to 100 lines. Write for special rates on volumes. 


@ PLAY DEPARTMENT in charge of David A. Balch, author 
of Broadway plays produced by Lee Shubert, William A. 
Brady, etc.; former editor of the Dell magazines, associate 
editor of The American Magazine, editor of True Story. 
Rates on request. Send brief description of your play. 


@ No scenarios, courses, trade or technical articles. 


$1 FOR 6000 WORDS 


@ RATES FOR STORIES, articles, novelettes, books: $1.00 for 
each script up to 6000 words, and 50 cents for each 3000 
words or fraction of 3000 thereafter; books over 60,000 words, 
$10—the only service fee you pay. With submissions of eight 
or more scripts in a group, one additional script free. Fees 
waived if you have sold $500 worth of fiction within the last 
year, or after we make four sales for you. Sales com- 
mission 10%. 

@ Submit your best scripts, enclosing any facts that may 
prove helpful. If salable, your material will be placed 


promptly in marketing service. If unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


NEW YORK PUBLISHING SERVICE 
545 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


(Continuous Advertising in Leading Journals: Harpers, Forum, New 
York Herald Tribune, Writer’s Monthly, American Mercury, Etc.) 
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if We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
CH MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents in London for Great Britain 
! and the Continent; distribution at home and abroad. H 
ina 0 
a If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, deter: 
Ni juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY we di 
by POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it, with the com- | becau 
ah plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. liad 
i On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, | Also, 
i | Gelett Burgess, Judge Joseph Buffington, General Smedley D. Butler, Clarence have 
| | Chamberlin, Admiral Robert E. Coontz, Lord Dunsany, Frederic Arnold Kummer, catior 
hh General John A. Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. Clarence Edward | have 
Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Hon. Charles Nagel, Dr. Simon N. Patten, appli 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme Tetrazzini, and Howard 
Thurston. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if you prefer about — 
your work. 
If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, Ist 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: Glo 
No 
(INCORPORATED 1920) F 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING lanc 
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Y I want to use these letters in a book I am NEWS FROM THE WRITING FRONT 


writing. . a 

ead ask writers to send the letters to me at oe . prcepllbane tape ago ae ee bt 
ar 

the Aloha Apartments, 6751 Leland Way, Holly- ducers: “Your excellent suggestions on that detective 
wood, California. action piece came to hand, and I must say that you 
Jack WooprForp. certainly give a big money’s worth in anybody’s lan- 
guage! If I can’t breathe a little life into this one— 
Sir: with your blue print to guide me—lI’ll be much 
Fond memories came over the transom when surprised. . .”” 
I opened up a letter from your circulation de- From a new writer who has sold true apinad and is 
partment this morning to read, of all things, a branching out into fiction for the slicks: I wish to 


. tulate you on the fine workmanship of your yarn 
EE: ) hree years ago, in rigs tice ‘ Lape tg 8 
testimonial that I sent you t : 8°, in Amazing Stories. Your technique in this story clearly 


which I announced, through courtesy of the proves that you are in a position to teach others to do 
DIGEST: the same thing. It is rare indeed that a critic and 
“Four long years my typewriter has been agent can do for himself what he offers to do for 
clicking away at least an hour a day. During others. .. .” 
this period my sales have amounted to four The fee for consideration of a short story is $1.00 plus 
stories and I have written at least 200 stories. return postage. If the story is salable I’ll try to sell 


: . * it. If hopeless, I return with brief but pointed criti- 
November issue has given my laggin 3 , ; : 
ceo — writing a sharp tee a sging cism. If further treatment is advisable, your dollar 
interest In rl ° 


: - applies on the cost of the additional work recom- 
In the 3 years passed since I sent this to cane, ts and Gene ter tile: 
you I have sold 190 articles and have had my 


first book published. Incidentally, my sales include RICHARD TOOKER 


all of the etna magazines. P. ©. Box 148, Dept. ND 
UANE FEATHERSTONHAUGH, 
18 S. Church St., Schenectady, N. Y. PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
es 4 ss _Novelist. Former editor. 
Sir : ee. zine i _to — 
e e ninety-five publications, rom 
= P thi ranking slicks to the_ good, 
Please tell me if you know anything about the j bread-and-butter pulps. Bor example 
: ° . own work see November 10 Story 
firm, Rudolph Field, Publisher, 521 Fifth Avenue, tee Wastin, « Poodiar Paliiamien: 
New York City. Though I read your columns, I 


have not seen them listed. 


They have written to some Pen Women, asking WRITE FOR THE SCREEN | 


for book MSS “to complete their schedule.” If For 19 th b ij 

you find they are simply new, what chance would oe seen ave been selling stories to the 

‘Sp tena gg i ging Bi gaat om : ‘ studios and am prepared to take up your stories 
ave ui OMPiCreG By DOOk wih a viTw personally with Studio Editors.. Send for my 

sending it to them? Do publishers ever publish booklet today. ; 

a book in a new locality as an example, so that ADELINE M. ALVORD 

other writers will apply to them? 6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, ‘Calif., Suite 215, Dept. 55 



































| RutH ARNOLD LEVECK, 


624 W. Main St., Booneville, Ark. FREE I fo Wriltr 
House of Field, as far as we have been able to & 


determine, fulfills its contractual obligations, but This booklet by Dr. Burton, giv- How 
we do not include its market notes in the DicEstT, ing six ways to begin a story, will be aexonv 


of real help to you. We will also send 


because it often solicits scripts on a cooperative full information on the Ric’ 
basi “ S scrip . »P rativ ton Course in Creative Writing, and 
asis (the author is asked to pay for publication). Dr. Burton’s Anslysis Tests, sivieg 
< you as x $ y y ” 
Also, we do not feel that all of the authors who ng ability. Send today—no obligation. 
E s ° . RICHAR * . 
have been asked to contribute toward the publi- _1102-9 Pence Bldge  NOOES: INE: rinneapolis, Minn. 


cation of their books by this company uniformly 


have scripts of literary merit. This statement also PLAY CRITIC 


applies to Fortuny’s, Pegasus and Revel.—Ed. BESS BREENE 
Se Playwright and Play Doctor 
Member American Dramatists 
Adapter for omg Plays for 
Paper Prices as of Sept. 8 Oct. 18 A. H. Wem, Century Play, we A. Brady 
Ist Grade Uncoated Book. .$110 $130 per ton ane Gear See: Seer 
Glossy Coated Magazine 150 165 per ton asad see. ' egeeataaaaaatal 
No paper mill is accepting 1940 advance orders WORTHY SCRIPTS MARKETED. 
at these prices. Fee for Reading and Critical Analysis 
$2.00 for one act plays 
$5.00 for three act plays 
" . ° ‘ Fee must accompany script, plus postage 
For the economic relationship of the free for return registered mail. 
lance writer to the price of paper per ton ee pI gen. etagaans 
see The War and the Writer” pages 22-23, BESS BREENE. css com ave, now vent eee 
Writer’s Dicest for October. : 
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LAST CHANCE 
TO EARN 
LENNIGER 

HELP 
FREE 


This is the final month of 

my Sixth Annual Beginners’ 

Fiction Contest. As in 

August, September and Oc- 

tober, I will during Novem- 

ber select eight more new writers 
whose work indicates the best sales 
possibilities, and will give them my 
help as mentioned below, entirely free, 
except for my regular sales com- 
mission: 


EIGHT MORE PRIZES WORTH $1,000.00 


Ist Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within 1 year... 
—aaes y oe me "* 6 months... 

= 125,000 " ” " 3 months... 

” 50,000 "* - ** 3 months. . 50.00 
= 25,000 " (2 prizes, each worth $25.00) 50.00 
12,500 "(2 " aa - 12.50) 25.00 


Total Value of Prizes Each Month $1,000.00 


Already fifteen of the sixteen new writers to whom I awarded 
the August and September prizes are experiencing the results 
of authoritative guidance and leading agency sponsorship—my 
regular sales checks. Two of their success stories challenge you 
at the right. And 17 years’ success in developing such new 
writers into big time professionals backs my contention that if 
you have talent, I can also help you. 


The Beginners’ Fiction Contest is open to all writers who have not sold 
more than worth of manuscripts during 1939. All you need to do 
to enter is to submit at least 2,000 words of fiction or non-fiction for 
agency service at my regular rates to new writers of $1.00 per thousand 
words on manuscripts up to 5,000 words; on scripts 5,000 to 11,000 the 
fee is $5 for the first 5,000 words and 75c for each additional thousand. 
(Special rates on novelets and novels.) For these fees your unsalable 
stories receive detailed constructive criticism as well as revision and replot 
advice on those which can be made salable; your salable stories of course 
are immediately recommended to actively buying editors. 


Full Contest information, my booklet Practical Literary Help, and 
current market letter, on request. 
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FIFTEEN OUT OF SIXTEEN 
1939 Contest Winners 
Have made good... 


Second Prize Winner, 
August 

“After trying for yeas 

without landing a st 

imagine my surprise whe 

I received your ched 

covering my first submis 

sion to you—and sold # 
Esquire!” 

Third Prize Winner, 
September 

“My first sale, made # 

most immediately after] 

invested in your help, wi 
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an editor recently told me. “We 
don’t want highfalutin’ stuff; we 
want fast stories with a plot!” 

Quite true. The amateur writer and the 
stylist alike take an “incident” to be a story. 
The stylist can get away with it; but if you 
want to sell your stuff to a commercial editor 
who cares not a hoot for fine writing, but 
wants a story—that’s different. 

The beginner at the fiction game usually 
confuses incident with story. People repeat- 
edly relate incidents which, they say, would 
make a perfectly swell story in print. To 
which the only answer is: “Nerts!” 

Why? 

Well, look at an “incident” given me the 
other day—as a story. 


Erik (hero) meets an old acquaintance, a 
rascal, Morg, at a dude ranch resort. Morg 

is posing as a cow-puncher and has hooked 

a wealthy widow into marriage. They are 

about to elope when Erik interferes, exposes 

Morg, and saves the romantic old fool from 

herself. 

A wise editor once told me that if charac- 
ters are given a definite background in the 
past, and a definite ambition for the future, 
the story takes care of itself ; otherwise there 
isno story. I have found that this contained 
a solid truth. It was good advice. 


i \ HAT’S not a story—it’s an incident,” 


“Incident” 


By H. Beprorp-JONEs 


Author of more than 1,000 short stories and novelettes in most of the country’s 
better known magazines. 
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vs. Story 


Apply that saying to the incident above 
and I think its status 4s an incident will 
become clear. 

By using the same yardstick, I think it 
quite possible to build up this incident into a 
real story, say of 6,000 words. Frank Condon 
would turn it into a screamingly funny affair, 
but suppose we play it straight. 

Erik, let us say, has been a rogue of sorts, 
but has reformed, cut loose from all his old 
friends, and in the determinatiion to go 
straight heads for the West. He comes to 
one of the innumerable towns that supply the 
effete rich with dude relaxation . . . 


Now, wait a minute. For a real story, 
you need motivation and sympathy. Easy 
to say that Erik and Morg have been enemies 
in the past—that is no reason for spoiling 
Morg’s get-rich-quick game! Not, at least, 
if you want sympathy for your hero. And, 
remember, these imitation cowpunchers who 
grab off the dames—it happens right along— 
usually have something on the ball. Even a 
fool sex-hungry woman doesn’t give up her 
wad to the first comer. In fact, she’s usually 
darned tight with her money. A good point 
to remember later. 

So, having provided Erik’s background, 
suppose we build as follows : 

Erik meets girl, Sally, a somewhat neurotic 
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“Some literary agent is giving a tea—she sold a 
mss. last week!” 


daughter of the rich, who is unhappy. Use 
your ingenuity to provide a quick intimacy. 
He offers help. Impossible! The name of 
Morg comes up. He makes a date with 
Sally for that same evening—a dance at the 
dude ranch stables. Scouting around town, 
it’s not hard for him to learn about Morg 
having a job there. Also, that Morg has been 
sparking Sally, and is now sparking Sally’s 
ma, who inherited the sewing-needle millions. 
Sally herself has nothing. 


Thus, by the very simple formula of pro- 
viding backgrounds, look what comes up! 
Via Erik’s eyes, we get the background of 
Morg, for all it’s worth. Sally’s background 
comes out in talk—mostly money, and a love 
affair with Morg. She has fallen for him, 
and he now has her ma hooked hard and 
fast. She is disillusioned, naturally, but 
helpless. 

So far as ambitions go, Erik’s is to go 
straight, Morg’s to carry a meal ticket. 
Sally’s—indeterminate. Perhaps she takes a 
keen fancy to Erik. 

The simple business of exposing Morg 
sounds well in our incident. In our story, 
it demands finesse, reason, a buildup. It 
must be convincing to the old dame. All 
this is not merely elaborating an incident, 
mind. In our story, Erik does not meet 
Morg at all until the climax. And _ this 

climax must be far better than the mere in- 
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pose we take a gander at the buildup: 


At the dance that night, Erik meets Sally 
again, and out pops her story, with his help. 
How Morg has humiliated her, has thrown 
her over for her ma, etc. Erik wants to 
help her. Too late. Her ma and Morg 
are leaving the dance in her Ma’s limou- 
sine—eloping. So Erik tells her to follow 
the limousine in her own car and see what 
happens. Promises to settle things. 

Erik eliminates the chauffeur of the limou- 
sine and takes his place. Morg and the 
money-bags hop in, and off he drives, with 
Sally tailing somewhere along behind. 

By this time, the reader has sympathy for 
Sally and for Erik as well—a lot of it. So, 
I trust, has the author. To reader and 
author alike, the exposure of Morg and the 
rescue of the foolish woman has become 
secondary ; therefore, that can no longer be 
the climax. In fact, there’s no possible way 
of exposing Morg at this juncture, in any 
way the woman would accept, unless it’s 
done in a semi-crooked fashion. 

Therefore, suppose we build climax upon 
climax, and do it fast, until we come to the 
final and most vitally interesting section: 


Erik stops the limousine at a lonely spot. 
Here, he and Morg come face to face for 
the first time. The dame believes nothing 
Erik says and clings to her What-a-Man 
Morg, who knocks Erik sprawling and is 
then felled by a jack-handle and laid low. 
Erik then takes a stamped, sealed letter from 
Morg’s pocket—where he had put it an in- 
stant before—and fends off the old gal’s 
hysteria until he pretends to read some of it. 
He hands it to her. She reads. Morg has 
written a friend all about her, in no un- 
certain terms, and about his intentions after 
marriage, etc. 

Her tears pass into fury. She leaves her 
precious puncher lying under the sage-brush, 
hops into the limousine, and drives away— 
forgetting the letter. Morg’s goose is cooked. 
And there is the climax of the incident; 

but the story is far, very far, from finished. 
In point of time, we’re almost at an end, of 
course, but our real climax now covers a lot 
of ground in not too many words: 

Erik left standing. Along comes Sally 
and picks him up. Grateful, wondering, very 
tempting; she is a luscious morsel. He tells 


her what happened, gives her the letter. 
She stops the car, switches on the light over- 


cident-climax—it must be clever enough to 
stick in the reader’s mind and afford g 
climax to all the characters concerned. Sup. 
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head, and reads it; then looks up. “Morg 
never wrote this! I know his writing.” 

There’s the payoff for Erik. She is palpi- 
tating his way; but if he takes advantage of 
it, he’s no better than Morg. His real feel- 
ing for her is too genuine for this. He tells 
her the truth, tells her he’s been a bit of a 
crook himself, and is going straight. This 
proves he’s going straight, to the reader. In 
fact, he shocks Sally out of any affection. 
She reverts to type, hands him two fifty 
dollar bills, and drives off, in hauteur. 

Erik makes a virtuous pretense of tearing 
the money to bits—but it’s a bluff. He blows 
a kiss after the car, grins, and the story closes 
on some such axiom as Virtue Is Its Own 
Reward—In A Big Way. The reader is all 
for Erik, thinks him well rid of Sally, and 
that’s that. 


Please remember, I am not presenting this 
as any ideal yarn, or the Perfect Short Story. 
No, I am showing how, in my opinion, an 
incident can be used as a springboard to 
create a story, being itself very far from a 
story. 


F you want one with the best of editorial 

corroboration, suppose we take one that a 
friend of mine made into a short-short. If 
you have tried to write those things, you 
know how difficult they are to sell. This is 
because very few of them are stories. Most 
of us write up an incident and let it go at 
that, thinking it to be a good story; then 
we are indignant because no editor agrees. 
As a rule, our own perspective is at fault. 

My friend, whom I will call Gordon, 
showed up one day with a clipping from a 
small-town newspaper. It read: 


“Dr. J. W. Brown returned yesterday from 
the State Medical Society convention, to be 
met with the sad news of the death of his 
son in China. We give the facts in another 
column; seldom has there been so popular 
and promising a young man as Alec Brown. 
The gentleman who brought the news waited 
in town five days, refusing to call Dr. Brown 
back from the convention, as our popular 
medico was on the point of attaining the 
great honor of being elected president of the 
society.” 


I looked up. “As a newspaper story, that 
doesn’t deserve any Pulitzer Prize.” 


“No, but look at it! Think of it as 
fiction; isn’t it a peach of a story, just as 
it is?” 

Translated into fictional terms, Gordon 
saw a grand story in the sympathetic waiting 








. - ain’t much fer makin’ music, it’s only got one 
e Bad 


of the messenger, who could not bear to spoil 
the professional triumph of the old doctor. 

“It does look pretty good,” I agreed. “As 
it is here, it’s badly muffed; but it has 
human interest if properly played.” 

Gordon went to work and wrote the story 
as a short short. He played up the sob stuff 
in great shape, and when the old doctor 
came back with his life’s ambition gratified, 
to be met by the message of overwhelming 
grief, the kick was terrific. 

Yet there was no story in it. 

Or, more correctly, it was not a story. 
You finished it with a rather incomplete 
feeling. It was a nice little thing, but some- 
how it left the reader empty. It is possible 
to write an incident with such supreme art, 
with such genius, as to make it great; but 
this is possible to only two or three writers 
in a century. 

“I know.” Gordon was watching my face. 
“Somehow, it didn’t click. You needn’t say 
anything. I felt it myself. What must I do 
to it?” 

“Give it body,” I replied. “How? Search 
me. Make it a longer story.” 

He shook his head. “No. It’s made for a 
short-short. Somehow, there must be a way! 
And it doesn’t lie in adding incidents or 
plot, either.” 
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True. The whole point of this thing was 
the news of the boy’s death being delivered. 
There was no additional background or am- 

‘ bition to be thrown in. This was a typical 
and perfect incident. 

Here’s the way Gordon worked it out. 
Suppose the boy had been killed by the 
Japanese and the messenger was bringing 
the news personally. An examination of the 
clipping revealed that the boy had been 
most popular. Good! There’s something 
to play up heavily. 

Follow the man who brings the news, but 
keep the news a secret. The old doctor’s 
away; the messenger waits, hangs around 
town. He has just come from China, of 
course. What would he talk about? Japa- 
nese atrocities, no doubt. 


There, in a flash, Gordon got the hint. . 


Even an incident can become a story if it 
carries a theme, a great message of some 
kind. Briefly, here’s what he finished with: 


Small American city cares nothing what- 
ever about war atrocities in China—too far 
away, too dim, too vague. The messenger 
discovers this. All the town wants to talk 
about is the young fellow who went to China 
—most popular boy the town ever had. 

True, the messenger waits; but the build- 
up is no longer on sympathy for the old 
doctor. It is now on atrocities in China. 
They just don’t hit home to the town folks 
at all. But, for the finish, the messenger 
reveals his secret—not to the old doctor at 
all, but to the doctor’s partner. The most 
popular boy this town ever had, a victim of 
the Japanese atrocities! That will make it 
hit home—and there’s the title. Hitting 
Home. 


As a final touch, Gordon told the story 
through the eyes of the old doctor’s partner. 
He built up the mystery of why this stranger 
was here, and so forth. He built up the 
town’s lack of interest in what was happen- 
ing in China. And he built up the popu- 
larity of the boy. When he revealed the 
secret in the final paragraph it came with a 
“Wham !” 

The story sold to Liberty first time out. 


Now, if the original incident had been 
hammered into story form, it would never 
have sold—it would be just another of those 
nearly good things on the shelf. To make 
it carry a message, to make it leave some- 
thing in the mind that would be sticking 


there tomorrow, took work. That is why 
many a reporter does not make a writer. 

A mere incident leaves a taste of flatness, 
instead of the full-bodied flavor that a story 
should have. Many an incident with a good 
kick at the end has become a short-short, 
but the supply has been exhausted and times 
have changed. On the other hand, many 
an unsold short-short has the makings of an 

‘ excellent story. 


UPPOSE we look at an entirely different 
type of yarn—say, for a women’s maga- 
zine. Again I shall take an actual story; not 
one of mine, but one with whose genesis | 
am familiar, because it admirably illustrates 
the point in view. 

Originally it was a short short, so-called, 
Actually it was nothing except the following 
incident: 

Mrs. Bing and Mrs. Elder are wives of two 
officers who are on the same battleship. 
While the fleet is at manouvers, the two gals 
go into a hot battle that disrupts Officers’ 
Row. Their feud is admirably depicted and 
mounts to a crisis little short of blows. At 
greatest tension comes word of an accident 
aboard the battleship, wherein Bing has saved 


Elder’s life; the two gals fall in each other’s 
arms, and all is well. Title is “Gossip.” 


That doesn’t sound like much, but the 
story was well written and reflected aptly 
the little world of Navy wives, and the finish 
was a Clever bit of wording. 

Actually, it was no story. One thousand 
words does not go very far in telling the 
above outline in mere skin and bones; but 
there lay a grand foundation for a bit of 
fattening that would make a real story. 
How? Remember, all from the viewpoint of 
one of the gals concerned. Say, Mrs. Elder. 

Suppose we elaborate from the start— 
tie up the beginning and ending. Mb. 
Elder knows a secret she has learned from 
her husband; something about Lieutenant 
Bing that means he won’t be in the Navy 
much longer. Nobody else knows it, except 
maybe Mrs. Bing. When Mrs. Elder blurts 
it out, the fat is in the fire and the feud 
takes wings of flame. 

For the fattening, take character. Bing is 
a grand guy, and so is Elder, as we learn. 
The Bings have only their pay, while the 
Elders have inherited money; the prospect 
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of being kicked out into a cruel world terri- 
fies Mrs. Bing and leads her to take umbrage 
at a chance remark. Maybe she is a bit 
envious of money in the bank. 

Now both the gals let go broadsides. Bing 
may be a senior grade and Elder a junior ; 
Mrs. Elder, then, is a new Navy wife—an 
upstart, learning the game, making mistakes, 
but meaning well. When she blurts out this 
bit of gossip, she has put her foot in it. The 
reader feels sorry for her, yet sympathizes 
with Mrs. Bing too. It’s one of those trage- 
dies of errors which do occur, with nobody 
definitely to blame. This requires a good bit 
of character work with the two dames. 

Their battle royal is built up with tiny 
triflee—a woman never has a sensible view- 
point anyhow, but wears binoculars when 
looking for trouble. Trifles; a fancied slur, 
a misunderstood expression. This is a highly 
important buildup. It’s true to social life as 
it is to domestic life, but its importance has 
a definite relation to the story’s end. 

We now come to the payoff, the accident 
aboard the battleship. 

In the original short-short, this is only a 
matter of a paragraph and necessarily so 
too. But here it becomes the climax of the 
story. Therefore, it requires a very careful 
buildup, preferably at some club or other 
grouping of Navy wives. 

This would have to do only with the feud 
between the two gals, of course, until the 
first whisper comes of some accident with 
the fleet. Here must be portrayed the acute 
fear at the heart of every Navy wife, even 
in peace-time. The reader is instantly 
snatched from consideration of the feud and 
the trifles composing it, to the mass fear of 
the women present. 

From this, the suspense heightens, as word 
comes from base headquarters. Not the 
fleet, but a single ship—a battleship. This 
narrows down the fear to a certain group. 
Not all battleships—an explosion aboard one 
certain battleship, our battleship ! 

Now we have our two gals and their 
friends. Explosion? That means a turret 
explosion. Narrowed down still farther. 
Here the fear becomes worse than death; 
turret explosions leave cripples, maimed and 
burned men. By the time the final word 
comes, the suspense has become almost in- 

















“For a dime I’ll give you a plot for All Western 
and for another nickel I’ll throw in a short short.” 


tolerable. Two officers injured. What offi- 
cers? They hang on the word. 

Then it comes. Bing has saved the life 
of Elder. No fatalities. On the contrary, 
Bing will probably get a medal of honor and 
his faults will be wiped out. Without saying 
so, we have all this while contrasted the 
enormous heart-fear of these women, with 
the petty trifles causing the feud. Instantly, 
the latter are all forgotten. Now the two 
gals fall together in tears of relief, and the 
story is ended with an apt tag. 

And there, my masters, is something of a 
story. Cast back to the original incident 
or short short, and the difference will be 
plainly seen. There was not enough in that 
incident to justify a short short at all—al- 
though, apparently, it did make one which 
was readable and from a woman’s angle 
clever enough. 


DO know of short shorts which have 

been dashed off in half an hour, and sold. 
I know of one that brought in a thousand 
dollars—it was written by a doctor while ill 
and dropped in the wastebasket. His wife 
fished it out, typed it, and he was famous 
before he knew anything about it. He has 
not repeated, however. These perfect little 
gems do come to occasional people. 
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With commercial writers it is a different 
matter. One who writes for a living seldom 
depends on flashes of genius. It’s a question 
of slogging labor, of thinking the thing out. 
You may have some short shorts on the 
shelf; we all do, no doubt. The chances 
are ten to one that they are really no more 
than incidents. 

Well, why not dust them off and think 
them over? Better still, talk them over with 
someone else, since you’re probably in the 
habit of thinking them complete stories. In- 
stead, they might very well serve as spring- 
boards that would lead to full stories, short 
or otherwise. Again, they might prove to be 
excellent opening situations for a story. Or 
you might twist the contents completely 
around, get some new angle, and find that 
you then have a story with full body and 
flavor. 

That means work? Of course. In a few 
moments, I have sketched the development 
of three full stories, of widely differing 
types, from a mere incident. Yet each one 
of these required a lot of thought, trouble 
and actual work . . . days of it. 

It is not a question of plot, of stuffing 
all sorts of incident and action into a manu- 
script, as a beginner too often thinks. That 
reminds me of California wine. It can be a 
splendid wine when left to itself ; so much of 
it is needled with alcohol, however, that it’s 
hard to find a really good vintage. 

Just so with a story. What constitutes 
the full body and flavor? Lord bless you, 
anyone who could discover that formula 
would make a fortune! It is an intangible 
something, yet it can usually be defined for 
every particular story where it is present—a 
different thing in each case, naturally. It is 
something that can be evolved, however, just 
as it was evolved for the short short of the 
boy who died in China. 


Do your story—and then begin work op 
it. I know of no better precept, and the 
older I get the more I practise that same 
precept. In my own case, the best mule 
seems to be to cut down the story as far as 
possible, to a bare skeleton, in the first writ. 
ing. Then, if it promises to be worth while 
examine it from every angle and expand it 

A story that will appear in Adventure, 
called “Stout Cortez Dies” if my title re. 
mains on it when published, was done in this 
way, and I’ve seldom had so much satisfac. 
tion from writing any story. There was a 


mere incident described by Bancroft in a | 


paragraph or so—the death of Cortez. From 
this, the story was built up, through several 
writings. To describe an evening at a vil- 
lage inn in Spain, and therein comprise all 
the splendor and cruelty and wild adventure 
of the Mexican conquest, was a problem 
that appealed. How well the problem was 
solved, is another matter, but it was success 
ful enough to be bought, and to please me. 
I admit, however, that it took some plugging. 


And now, in the good old fashion, suppose 
we link up our ending with our start. We 
began with an editor telling me that a 
certain manuscript was not a story but an 
incident—no plot nor nothin’. From his 
standpoint this was true. He thought that 
plot made a story, and having requested 
South Sea stories, wanted them filled with 
what he thought was plot. 


Well, you figure it out. Maybe he was 
right. Take a gander at a South Seas 
novelette coming soon in Short Stories, 
entitled—subject to the usual change—“Pn- 
vate War.” If that strikes you as incident, 
you'll know he was right. If it seems to be 
a story, you’ll know the author was right— 
for once. 


Most of the time we’re all wrong. 
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New York Market Letter 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


the European war situation is still 

apparent in magazine offices. Pub- 
lishers don’t want to chance new ventures 
until the position of the U. S. A. is clarified 
officially—until paper supplies and prices are 
more sure—until the reading trend is more 
definite. 

Is there going to be a splurge of war 
fiction? After the last war, it was several 
years before that cycle gained strength. By 
then, the horrors had been dimmed, and 
the heroics magnified. 

After sending out the announcement that 
they were resuming publication of their four 
war titles (War Birds, War Aces, War Novels, 
and War Stories), Dell Publishing Company 
decided to wait a bit. When and if they 
go ahead, there will be just the one title, 
War Stories, with West F. Peterson as editor. 
But at present everything is indefinite and 
they are not looking for manuscripts in that 
particular field. 

Many think the pound of radio and news- 
paper headlines will drive people to a tre- 
mendous need for “escape” fiction; that 
magazines, now buying cautiously, will show 
a pickup within the next month. 

It’s a time to watch your markets closely. 
Look not only for obvious changes of policy, 
but for those ear-to-the-ground shifts in 
tempo and emphasis, by which alert editors 
keep abreast of their reader-interest. 

The new Scribner’s-Commentator is due 
to appear on the newsstands shortly before 
this issue of Writer’s Digest reaches you. It 
will be in large-size, class format, and will 
combine features from each of the two 
magazines which have been merged. Francis 
R. Bellamy, former executive editor of The 
New Yorker, is editorial director. Three men 
are named as advisory. editors: Lowell 
Thomas, Harrison Smith and Joseph Hilton 
Smyth. There will be a good market for 


[ee Berean over the effects of 


articles, fiction, and poetry of high literary 
quality. Definite information about length 
requirements and rates of payment will be 
available later. Address: 101 Park Avenue. 

Scribners has gone through several 
changes of ownership since its long years 
under Charles Scribner’s Sons. Harlan Logan 
Associates took it over in 1938 and turned 
it into a highly modern monthly. In Feb- 
ruary, 1939, the magazine was sold to Maga- 
zine Associates, this firm keeping it going 
through the June issue. The title and part 
of the subscription list was sold to Payson 
Publishing Company, which was then putting 
out the Commentator. This company did 
not asume any of the Scribner’s liabilities. 

Queries about manuscripts submitted to 
the Scribner’s and Random House short- 
novel contest, or about other manuscripts 
sent to that magazine, should be addressed 
to Magazine Associates, 570 Lexington 
Avenue. 

With the addition of their interest in the 
new Scribner’s-Commentator, Harrison Smith 
and Joseph Hilton Smyth became an in- 
creasingly important publishing duo. They 
already own North American Review, Liv- 
ing Age, Saturday Review of Literature, 
and Current History. Under the imprint of 
Harrison-Hilton Books, Inc., they are pub- 
lishing fiction now, as well as non-fiction, 
in book form. Offices for all of these are 
located at 420 Madison Avenue. 

North American Review, a quarterly with 
no advertising, uses “anything that’s very, 
very good,” meaning high literary quality. 
There are two or three stories in each issue, 
as well as non-fiction material of current 
interest. Not necessarily with a_ political 
slant. For both, lengths vary from 3,000 to 
6,000 words, with payment on publication 
at two cents a word. Poetry of a high order 
is used; thirty cents a line. Some of the 
contents comes from free-lance writers; 
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“, . . and please make the censors go after my 
book.” 


some is bought on order. Editor: Joseph 
Hilton Smyth. Address: 420 Madison Ave- 
nue. 

Living Age is using only reprint material 
and translations from foreign languages. 
Same editor and address. 


Saturday Review of Literature is mostly 
book reviews, with little opening for the free 
lance writer. George Stevens edits this. Ad- 
dress: 420 Madison Avenue. 


Current History now has a board of sev- 
eral editors, who discuss and decide on the 
contents. It was established by the New 
York Times in 1914, but has gone through 
several changes of ownership before coming 
under the Smith-Smyth leadership. Officially, 
the magazine is published by the C. H. Pub- 
lishing Corporation. It is a monthly maga- 
ziné of history-in-the-making, consisting of 
authoritative, interesting articles on domestic 
and foreign affairs. Best lengths vary be- 
tween 2,500 and 4,000 words. Payment is 
on publication, at two cents a word and up, 
depending upon the individual article. Ad- 
dress: 420 Madison Avenue. 

The Lowdown, edited by Joseph Hilton 
Smyth, was also one of the above group, 
but suspended publication after a few issues. 

Announcement has just been made of an 
important change in that long-lived juve- 


nile magazine, St. Nicholas. Beginning with 
the November issue, the price will be cut 
from twenty-five cents to ten cents. And it 
will be distributed solely through the F. W. 
Woolworth stores. Miss Vertie A. Coyne 
continues as editor, with S. Holt McAloney 
as editorial director. St. Nicholas is put out 
by the Educational Publishing Corpora- 
tion at 420 Lexington Avenue. 


STANDARD MAGAZINES, 22 West 

48th Street, are trying out a new pulp 
—The Rio Western Kid. As the title sug- 
gests, each issue features a lead novel writ- 
ten to order. There are also two or three 
Western shorts to fill up the contents. How- 
ever, the magazine is stocked at present, 
and will not be in the market until a defi- 
nite publication schedule is decided upon. 
This belongs to the half-cent group. 

Street and Smith’s Mystery Magazine is 
the new title now displayed on the cover 
of what was formerly known as Crime 
Busters. John L. Nanovic, editor, says this 
does not mean any change in the type of 
material he is using. (Address: 79 Seventh 
Avenue.) 

Besides the monthly mentioned just above, 
Mr. Nanovic also edits The Shadow, Clues- 
Detective, Doc Savage, and The Avenger. 
Requirements and needs for all of these 
continue as before. Excellent markets, with 
a very co-operative editor in charge. 

The Avenger, by the way, is doing very 
nicely indeed under its original title. We 
apologize for referring to it as “The Chal- 
lenger” in the September issue of Writer’s 
Digest. 

John Burr announces that the long novels 
for Western Story Magazine should run 
about 20,000 words now. They used to be 
25,000. As editor of a weekly magazine, Mr. 
Burr is usually so busy that a fleeting glimpse 
is a rarity. However, he did pause long 
enough to make this valuable suggestion to 
would-be contributors: Too many manu- 
scripts sent to him turn out to be “just an- 
other Western.” Too close to the usual form 
of story, too patterned to have real life and 
reader-interest. This, far more than weak 
writing, is a cause for rejects from his desk. 
There’s a market for shorts to 5,000 words; 
for novelettes to 12,000. Study the maga- 
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zine, then try for the unusual slant to pep 
up your Western stories, if you want some 
pay checks. Rates are good, and on accept- 
ance. Address: 79 Seventh Avenue. 


APIER is the new title given to the little 

magazine first issued under the name of 
Chuckles. There is no change in policy. 
However, needs are limited and lengths are 
very short: articles and stories up to 500 
words; anecdotes to 100 words. Cartoons 
of the New Yorker type are most in demand. 
Rates fair; on acceptance. But the maga- 
zine has put out only two issues, so is an 
uncertain market as yet. Editor: Norman 
H. Robbins. Address: 535 Fifth Avenue. 

Marion Millhauser asks to have the top 
length for Romantic Range novels noted 
as being 13,000 words now, instead of the 
somewhat longer ones she was buying pre- 
viously. The magazine is profusely illustrated, 
and thus has less space to devote to fiction. 
This is the emotional love story in a Western 
setting. But the “West” may be anywhere 
in the whole range of the West, from Mexico 
to Alaska; from occasional pioneer stories 
right down to modern times. Sometimes, for 
contrast, a picturesque Western character 
may be placed against a city background. 
Short stories run from 3,000 to 5,000 words, 
and novelettes 8,500 to 10,000 words. Pay- 
ment on acceptance, from one cent up. Ad- 
dress: 79 Seventh Avenue. The magazine 
will be stocked on poetry for some months 
to come. 

Sweetheart Stories (Dell) under its new 
editor, Jeanne Hale, is making quite a 
change in its general tone. It not only seems 
more modern and up-to-date, but is also 
using a far wider variety of story. Be sure 
to study the magazine now. It is the only 
way to get a true picture of the range of 
material wanted. Beginning with the No- 
vember issue, you will see the new influence 
clearly: slick treatment, pulp heart-throbs, 
teen-age love, stories with strong sex angle, 
with emotional problems solved. No short- 
shorts or serials are now wanted. Best length 
for shorts is about 6,000 words; for novels 
from 15,000 to 20,000 words. If you are 
interested in the results of the recent new- 
writer contest, look in the December issue 
of Sweetheart Stories (on sale about No- 
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i 
“Tell him we have carefully searched our office 


and are unable to locate the script—probably he failed 
to put his address on the first page.” 


vember first.) Address: 149 Madison Ave- 
nue. 

Stage Magazine, 50 East 42nd Street, has 
suspended. This magazine started out as a 
house organ for the Theater Guild in 1919, 
was turned into a magazine for the general 
public, and in 1932 was taken over by John 
Hanrahan as publisher. This past spring, 
ambitious new plans were in view. Much 
needed capital, however, failed to be ob- 
tained, and publication ceased this summer. 
The publisher hopes that the magazine may 
carry on. 

Popular Educator, 37 West 47th Street, 
recently informed the Writers Digest, 
through its managing editor, William Hoff- 
man, that it was looking for some original 
sketches and mood stories of the New Yorker 
type, as well as original poetry. As this 
editor had already, at that time, been 
soliciting and considering such material from 
various agents, it appeared that he made the 
announcement in good faith. Since then, 
however, various readers of the Digest have 
reported that their manuscripts have been 
returned to them with the curt statement 
that Popular Educator never buys such 
material. It is apparent that the editor of 
that magazine has made some changes in 
his plans. He has refused to answer our 
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requests for an explanation. So we can only 
advise writers not to submit material to this 
publication. 

Host, a quarterly publication of entertain- 
ment ideas, has been discontinued. This was 
published at 404 Fourth Avenue. Frank 
Caspers was editor. 

*tec, the magazine which gave reprints of 
five detective novels per issue, has been sus- 
pended. This was located at 420 Madison 
Avenue. 

New Masses, the leftist weekly, has been 
banned from Canada under provisions of 
the customs tariff. 

Trojan Publishing Company, 125 East 
46th Street, has given up the idea of putting 
out a magazine of short-shorts, and is not 
looking for such material at present. 

All Western and Western Romances, 
quarterlies, have been discontinued by Dell 
Publishing Company, 149 Madison Avenue. 

In connection with Dell, we were espec- 
ially sorry to hear of the recent death of 
George Delacorte, son of the publisher, who 
had been editor of the group of color comic 
magazines. 


DDEFTECTIVE Story (Street & Smith) is 

always in need of shorts up to 5,000 
words. In fact, there is scarcely a detective 
magazine which doesn’t leap at the chance 
to see good stories in the short lengths. A 
new writer would do better to try for these 
surer sales than to hoard his ideas for long 
stories. Like street cars, there'll always be 
another idea along in a minute. But longer 
stories don’t find so many niches ready-made 
for them. For this monthly, if you must try 
long manuscripts, these are the best bets: 
novels averaging 20,000 words; novelettes 
about 10,000 words. 

As you have been told in the past, Detec- 
tive Story uses adult fiction with good char- 
acterization. The editor, Hazlett Kessler, 
says he prefers that every story contain at 
least one likeable character. This is im- 
portant for reader appeal, as most people 
like to be able to identify themselves with a 
character in the story. Thus they double 
the thrill of the adventure, with the satis- 
faction of feeling themselves the lucky one 
or the heroic one. Reports will be given as 
promptly as possible; about a three-week 


Payment is one cent and 
Address: 79 Seventh 


maximum time. 
up, on acceptance. 
Avenue. 

Short Stories continues its twice-a-month 
appearances, with a big contents of general 
outdoor adventures in any part of the world, 
The hero is usually an American; not al- 


‘ ways. There’s no tabu on anything that fits 


into outdoor adventure for men readers. 
And lengths may run anywhere up to 80,- 
000 words or so. The needs of the plot and 
its treatment determine the wordage. Cer- 
tain lengths fit into the magazine make-up 
better than others: shorts down to 3,000 
words; novelettes of about 15,000 and 20, 
000 words. The magazine is keeping off war 
stuff, that’s all. Payment is on acceptance, 
with a one cent minimum. This magazine, 
by the way, is one of the pioneers in the 
pulp world. Next year, it will celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary. Address: 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza. Editor: Dorothy MclIlwraith. 

Young America, the tabloid-magazine dis- 
tributed through schools, is pretty well ahead 
on its material for this year. Only short 
stories of 2,500 words are bought from free- 
lance writers. These stories must have strong 
plots, and both background and_ subject 
matter should be broadly educational: car- 
eers, adventure, sports, science, history, 
everyday happenings of interest to juvenile 
readers. There must be absolutely no love 
interest, gangsters, bloodshed, robbery, or 
allied subjects. Stories must interest both 
boys and girls, between the ages of 8 and 18, 
and may have either hero or heroine as cen- 
tral character. Payment is on acceptance; 
one cent a word. Address: 32 East 57th 
Street. Managing Editor: Winthrop Bru- 
baker. 

ODERN ROMANCES has two an- 
nouncements for its writers. In the 
first place, it is very much open for book- 
length true stories between 18,000 and 20,- 
000 words. These must be built on a strong 
plot with at least three major crises, in order 
to carry the length. Other important in- 
gredients are emotion, strong characteriza- 
tion and motivation, and plausibility. 

The second announcement is that Modern 
Romances will have another ten thousand 
dollar prize contest soon. The rules will be 
given in full detail, together with the list of 
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prizes to be awarded, in the January issue— 
on sale December first. The contest starts 
at that time, and runs through March 3lst, 
1940. 

These real life stories, as defined by the 
editor, Helen Day, are poignant self-revela- 
tions. They give “insight into life as it 1s 
lived today by people like yourself, by men 
and women who have had problems to face, 
and are eager to tell you how they have 
solved them. The writers of real life stories 
hope to better the lives of the people who 
read them. A real life story deals not so 
much with birth, marriage, and death, as it 
does with the problems confronting people 
as a result of these three great adventures 
of life. The record may be simple, gaunt, 
incoherent with the burden of sorrow, if 
only it takes people into the chamber of 
reality and teaches them how to live.” Ad- 
dress: 149 Madison Avenue. 


ACFADDEN’S True Story Contest 
closes the end of this current month 
—November 29th. So you have plenty of 
time to work on a story you may want to 
submit. Full details have been given in cur- 


rent issues of Macfadden’s Women’s Group : 
True Story, True Experiences, True Ro- 
mances, or True Love and Adventure. The 
editors tell me that there is no very great 
line of demarcation between these maga- 
zines. Study them all, if you want to write 


for the confession story market. Payment 
is very good, aside from the special contest 
prizes: two cents a word minimum, and up. 
While many excellent stories are procured 
as a result of the contests, this market is 
always open for good material. For the 
short stories, 5,000 words is the best, with 
need also for 3,500 words and also for 
6,000 worders. Serials may be in three, 
four, or five parts. Each part should con- 
tain perhaps 5,000 words—or 6,000 top 
length. Stories must be told in first person, 
conveying always the impression of being 
absolutely sincere and true. Writers are 
asked to sign an affidavit that the story is 
based on true experience. Names of people 
and places must, of course, always be 
changed to avoid identification. Address: 
122 East 42nd Street. Manuscripts for sub- 
mission to the twenty-five thousand dollar 











“I thought if I wore my cutaway I could tell them 
the book was doing fine.” 


contest should be addressed according to the 
specific directions given with the contest 
requirements. Letters and manuscripts for 
the small monthly competitions given in the 
current issues should be addressed as asked 
there. 


Physical Culture, the original publication 
in the Macfadden lineup, makes little change 
in requirements. It is interesting to note 
that nowadays more outstanding doctors are 
writing for this magazine, which was once 
the target of the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s barbs. The best length for articles, 
according to Miss Ann Gurley, managing 
editor, is between 3,000 and 4,000 words. 
These are on any sort of health subject, not 
only physical but mental; day-to-day prob- 
lems of living; anything which helps the 
reader to sane and healthy living. Less of 
the contents is devoted to exercises than 
originally. Occasionally, also, some _first- 
person material is used—with a slant between 
straight fiction and the usual confession- 
type experience. Three-part stories are pre- 
ferred, but these are difficult to do, frankly, 
as the type of writing is so specialized. 
Payment is usually two cents a word— 
occasionally more. Address: 122 East 42nd 
Street. 

Miss Florence McChesney is always on 
the outlook for new writers for the Dell 
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magazine she edits: Five Novels Monthly. 
Requirements remain much the same as al- 
ways: two adventure, one each Western, 
sport and detective stories. These are writ- 
ten from the hero’s point of view, with 
strong plot and plenty of action. Accent 
should be on the masculine slant. Some love 
interest is desirable, but subsidiary to the 
main action. Best length—18,000 to 20,000 
words ; occasionally 15,000 words, Payment: 
a cent and a quarter, on acceptance. Ad- 
dress: 149 Madison Avenue. 

There are three magazines of the true- 
detective type at Dell. Each has its own 
editor, but requirements do not vary a great 
deal. 

Headline Detective, edited by West F. 
Peterson, prefers to use stories in first per- 
son with official by-lines of someone involved 
in the crime or an officer who helped solve 
it. Cases should be timely, not more than 
eight or ten years back at most. Lengths: 
shorts to 5,000 words; short-shorts 1,500 to 
3,000. Rate—a cent and a half up to two 
cents, with three dollars for each picture 
used. Pictures are always important! 

Front Page Detective, edited by Hugh 


Layne, makes the same request for timely 


cases. Cases must all be solved, for these 
magazines, and cleared through the courts. 
For this one lengths vary a bit: best is 5,000 
words with 6,000 used occasionally; also 
shorts of 2,500 (but these are hard to get). 
The woman element is important, and adds 
to the acceptance of pictures as well as 
stories. 

Inside Detective, edited by W. A. Swan- 
berg, is open for material. And here’s a tip; 
if you live in the South—Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, Georgia— 
you have a better chance because fewer 
crimes in those states appear to have been 
written up. The true detective field is a good 
one to begin on, because clever, finished 
writing is not wanted, but just straight-for- 
ward reporting. It takes leg-work occasion- 
ally to get all the necessary dope together. 
The editor wonders if that is why writers 
avoid the field. For it’s a good one—and 
a big one today. 

Some very short material—crimes that 
have a humorous angle—would make ac- 
ceptances easy at Inside Detective. There’s 


never enough, it seems, of such stories told 
in 500 to 2,000 words. For any type of crime 
story, a pretty girl or a sex angle adds pul] 
But there are good stories with no sex angle 
at all; so it’s no hard-and-fast rule. By. 
lines of people connected with the crime ar 
a good addition, if obtainable. 

The three magazines just above are all 
Dell publications, 149 Madison Avenve. 
Payment is about the same for all. 

A cheerful note on which to end: The 
Saturday Evening Post of October 14th 
carried a greater volume of advertising than 
any issue since September 12, 1931. 





A New Fellowship 


Offered by ALFRED KNopF 


Sir: 
The Purpose of The Fellowships 

The career of a writer, up to the point at 
which he gains wide public recognition, is not an 
easy one. Not only are the material rewards 
scanty, but access to impartial and expert criti- 
cism is usually slight. With these problems in 
mind, I am happy to announce three annual 
fellowships for writers, of $1200.00 each, payable 
at the rate of $100 a month for twelve months. 
In no sense are these fellowships prizes for com- 
pleted manuscripts; they are a means for assisting 
work in progress. While I am at all times inter 
ested in purely creative work, and therefore have 
established one fellowship for a work of fiction, 
I wish also to assist in the long, arduous task of 
research that underlies the best works of biog- 
raphy and history. So of the other fellowships 
one will be granted in each of these fields. I 
hope to stimulate the production of books skillful 
in their craftsmanship, reliable in their content, 
rich in their interpretations, and, in the case of 
fiction, genuinely creative in their approach to 
life. 


Qualifications of Applicants 


Applicants must be citizens of the United States 
of America or of the Dominion of Canada, and 
must write in English. I prefer, but it is not 
essential, that applicants have no binding con 
tractural obligations to any other book-publisher. 
However, since it is my purpose to assist pt- 
marily the writing of books of interest to a wide 
general public, I will not object to the applicant 
who is under other obligations for his text, edu- 
cational, technical, or other specialized books. 
Authors with whom I already have a contract 
are not eligible for fellowship awards. In the 
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instance of each award, American topics or 
themes will be preferred. All applicants must 
submit evidence of their personal integrity and 
trustworthiness, and of unusual literary ability. 


Terms of The Awards 


Each of the $1200.00 fellowships is an outright 
grant, and not an advance against royalties. It 
will be awarded in addition to and entirely 
apart from subsequent royalties. The awards will 
be payable in twelve monthly installments of 
$100.00, commencing upon the date of the an- 
nouncement of the winners. Completed manu- 
scripts must be delivered to me within six months 
of the payment of the last installment. Upon 
their satisfactory completion, I shall expect to 
cause publication of the fellowship manuscripts 
under the royalty terms which are indicated in 
the application blank which follows below. 
Furthermore, I shall hope to have made publish- 
ing agreements with such applicants, other than 
those winning fellowships, who seem to me to be 
writers of great merit or promise. In the event 
that the books which the applicants propose to 
write do not seem to me to have sufficient literary 
potentialities or general interest, I reserve the 
right to make no award in any or all three 
classifications. 


Schedule and Method of The Competition 


Applications and the additional material listed 
under “Application Requirements” must be 
received at my office at 501 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, not later than the close of business 
on December 29, 1939. I will announce my 
decision as soon after the closing date of the 
competition as is practicable. My decision in 
every case will be final. 


Application Requirements 


For the fiction fellowship, applicants must sub- 
mit the following material: 


1. Samples of past creative work in prose 
(novels, short stories, or plays) either 
published or unpublished, but preferably 
published. 


. A comprehensive plan or outline of the 
projected novel, in sufficient detail to pro- 
vide a full description of the important 
characters and the major progress of the 
action. Preference will be given to Amer- 
ican themes. 


A sample chapter of not less than 7500 
words from any part of the projected 
novel. 


A letter of recommendation from at least 
two persons, of which one must be per- 
sonal and the other professional. (Most 
acceptable professional recommendations 
are from magazine or newspaper editors, 
critics, or other authors.) 


5. A brief autobiographical sketch of per- 
haps 200 words. 


For the biography fellowship, applicants must 
submit the following material: 


1. Samples, if any exist, of published work 
of a related nature. (If the other re- 
quirements are met satisfactorily, | failure 
to meet this one need not prove detri- 
mental to the applicant.) 


A full description of the subject of the 
projected biography, and a detailed out- 
line of the program of research and 
method of presentation. Preference will 
be given to American subjects. 


A sample chapter or chapters of not less 
than 10,000 words. (Great stress will be 
placed on this requirement if requirement 
No. 1 has not been fulfilled.) 

A statement of the reasons why there is a 
need for the projected biography, and a 
bibliography of previous books on the 
subject. 


A letter of recommendation from at least 
two persons, of which one must be per- 
sonal and the other professional. (Most 
acceptable recommendations are from 
magazine or newspaper editors, critics, 
other authors, or men of academic stand- 
ing. 


A brief autobiographical sketch of perhaps 
200 words. 


For the history fellowship, must 


submit the following material: 


applicants 


1. Evidence of qualifications to undertake 
the projected work, including previous 
publications, if any. 


A statement of the subject and scope of 
the proposed book, and a detailed outline 
of the program of research and method 
of presentation. Preference will be given 
to American subjects. 


A sample chapter or chapters of not less 
than 10,000 words. 


A statement of the reasons why there is 
a need for the projected work of history, 
and a bibliography of previous books on 
the subject. 


A letter of recommendation from at least 
two persons, of which one must be personal 
and the other professional. It is required 
that the professional recommendation 
come from a recognized historian. 


A brief autobiographical sketch of perhaps 
200 words. 
ALFRED A. Kwopr, 
501 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Notes Ona Profitable Hobby 


With side glances at the insurance publications. 


By BERTRAM BROWNOLD 


all-consuming passion, you know. Noth- 

ing that would keep me starving in a 
garret until I had attained literary eminence 
and great wealth. But I kept a scrap-book of 
my contributions to F. P. A.’s column and I 
wrote for the high-school paper, and I en- 
gaged upon every non-paying writing enter- 
prise imaginable. 

One day someone paid me for some writing. 

Ah! 

Since that day I have never 
written a line — barring family 
duty letters—that I did not 
hope to get paid for. Why give 
it away if you can sell it! 

Today my writing, which is all spare-time 
work, is directed into three channels : 

To insurance publications on matters re- 
lating to my regular work. 

To the mechanical magazines, as explained 
in an earlier DiceEst article. 

To The New Yorker, which publication 
rewrites anything of mine they see fit to 
publish, under a sort of loose and unwritten 
arrangement which seems to be open to almost 
anybody and which I shall explain later. 

N order to demonstrate how anybody with 

a knack for it can glide into part-time 
writing without disrupting his regular work, 
may I tell about how I got started with 
insurance publications first? 

I am a life insurance agent 
(drop that gun!) who works on 
a cold-canvass basis, which 
means, of course, bracing 
strangers instead of soliciting 
relatives and friends. 

The cold-canvass worker has three avenues 
of approach (sorry to be technical): Méail 
circularization—costly and uncertain; door- 
knob turning — outmoded and undignified ; 
telephone canvass—which is what I use. 


[= always had the urge to write. No 
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The sales talk that I originally prepared— 
and which I continually revise and polish— 
proved unusually successful and formed the 
basis for a pamphlet called “The Foyous Art 
of Telephone Canvass.” This was published 
by the Jnsurance Research and Review Serv- 
ice, of Indianapolis, which firm publishes 
books and pamphlets on insurance matters. 

Another pamphlet very easily and naturally 
followed the first one, to which it was a 
sequel. It was called “Now That You’re In” 
and was published by the same firm. It con- 

tained helpful hints for the 
= beginner who found him- 
self face to face with a 
prospective purchase of in- 
surance. 
I sold both of these and 
a number of others for a 
flat sum—between fifty and seventy-five dol- 
lars for each—although the publisher offered 
me the choice of a royalty arrangement. 

Time proved that the royalty would have 
been many times more profitable, and my 
choice was a beginner’s mistake. 

My next writing enterprise in the field of 
life insurance was a full length book called 
“The Heart Decides.” This 
was published by the National 
Underwriter Co., 420 East 4th 
Street, Cincinnati, and to date 
it has brought me five hun- 
dred dollars in royalties. Still 
another firm of insurance 
publishers, The Rough Notes 
Co. of Indianapolis, pushes the sale of this 
book’ by arrangement with the publishers. 

My only purpose in telling about what I 
have written in the insurance field is to lend 
support to a theory of mine: It seems to me 
that any man in any business occasionally has 
interesting ideas about that business or some 
special phase of it. He has nothing to lose 
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if he puts those ideas on paper and tries to 
sell them. If he is successful he will be sur- 
prised at the way one thing leads to another, 
and at the size of the field he has entered. 

WRITE between five-thirty and eight in 

the morning, and without permitting it to 
impose any strain upon me nor disrupt my 
daily routine. Here’s the system. 

My understanding wife, 
when I have writing to do, 
makes no social engage- 
ments for us except during 
week-ends. This permits 

me to be in bed at ten. 

At five, ’m up. At five-thirty, shaved and 
dressed, I start writing—on the porch if it’s 
light enough and the weather is right, other- 
wise in the living-room. 

At eight I have breakfast and then catch 
the eight-thirty train to town. I’m in my 
office a little after nine. 

This is not a daily routine the year ’round. 
It would be an insupportable grind. Some- 
times weeks go by without my writing a line. 

But when I do write I am able to go along 
very rapidly because I am fresh and because 
I never embark upon any writing project un- 
less I am so full of my subject that it is easier 
to write than to refrain. 

Another help toward fast and uninter- 
rupted writing lies in my never attempting 

fiction; and the long, pencil- 
chewing causes that I imagine 
must be necessary to extricate 
the heroine from the compli- 
cated situation into which the 
author has thrust her are thus 
avoided. 

At eight o’clock, when breakfast is ready, 
I gather up my papers, put them into a brief 
case, snap it shut, hang it in the closet and 

shut my mind to my writing 

©) for twenty-four hours. 

sc It was a little hard to do in 

ni the beginning, but if you can- 

not discipline your mind to 
that extent you are going to 
ride past your station in the subway while 
you perform a neat bit of word-joinery in 
your head. I did that several times before I 
learned what to do about it; and on one 
occasion I paid for my fifty cent lunch with a 


five dollar bill and strolled 
off without the change be- 
cause at the moment I was 
putting the finishing touches 
to some brilliant ideas for 
my article on the psychology 
of emotional motivation as 
applied to the purchase of life insurance. 

The best way to get your mind off one 
thing is to let it sink its teeth in something 
else. Therefore, when I get on my morning 
train, I plunge into the paper or I get into 
a contract game in the smoker. I used 
to try writing on the train but gave it up. 
I have been a commuter for so many years 
that I know half the passengers and conver- 
sation is unavoidable. 

When I reach the office I am so busy that 
banishing writing from my mind requires 
no effort. 

But for most of the very unimaginative 
writing that I do I am fortunate in being able 
to be guided by what the editor of one of the 
mechanical magazines once said'to me: “De- 
scribe a chair so that a man who had never 
seen a chair could make one. And do it in 
the fewest words possible.” I have as much 
pleasure in doing that kind of writing as I 
used to have in doing cross word puzzles, 
before I hit upon the more profitable use 
for my spare time. 

There are approximately forty life insur- 
ance publications*, but I shall list only the 
leading eleven which are nationally known. 
No all-inclusive compendium of the whole 
field has ever been published, and the man 
who works in New York, for example, as I 
do, never hears about the scores of smaller 
ones published on the coast, in the middle- 
west, and in other parts of the country. 

Added to all of these there is an unknown 
number of publications in the general insur- 
ance field as distinguished from life insurance. 


By general insurance is meant marine in- 
surance, plate glass, tornado, fire, burglary, 
health and accident, automobile, and in 
short, all the hundreds of different kinds 
of insurance, except life. 

Being a life insurance man, I know nothing 
about them and only mention them in pass- 


*In ensuing months, the Dicrst will publish 
the editorial requirements of all life insurance 
magazines. 




































































































































































































































































ing to explain that there is a definite line 
drawn between life insurance and general 
insurance. 

I confine my attention to the eleven listed 
below: 


Best’s Insurance News (Monthly), 75 Fulton 
Street, New York, N. Y. A. Dexter Best. 

The Eastern’ Underwriter (Weekly), 94 Fulton 
Street, New York, N. Y. Clarence Axman. 

The Insurance Field (Weekly), 322 West Lib- 
erty Street, Louisville, Ky. John E. Puckette. 

Insurance Research @ Review (Monthly), 123 
W. North Street, Indianapolis, Ind. Paul Speicher. 

The Insurance Salesman (Monthly), 123 William 
Street, New York, N. Y. Charles Robinson. 

Leaders’ Digest (Monthly), Des Moines, Iowa. 
Curtis Lamb. 

Life Association News (Monthly), 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. M. L. Hoffman, W. E. 
Jones. 

The National Underwriter Co. (Weekly), 420 
E. 4th Street, Cincinnati, O. E. Jay Wohlegemuth. 

The Rough Notes Co. (Monthly), 222 E. Ohio 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. Irving Williams. 

The Spectator Co. (Every other week), 56th 
and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Frank 
Ellington. 

The. Weekly Underwriter (Weekly), 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York, N. Y. Charles Howell. 


If you sell material to any one of these 
publishers it will not go into his periodical. 
Very little—one might almost say nothing— 
that appears in the life insurance magazines 
is paid for. In their weeklies and monthlies 
they print news of changes in the life insur- 
ance business, changes of company policy and 
personnel, extracts from the house organs, 
new state and federal laws affecting life 
insurance convention reports and speech- 
es, helpful hints passed on 






ee \s—. from life insurance agents 
“Ss to their brother agents and 
el: kindred material similar to 
~oX ‘ye what may be found in all 
6S trade papers. 

a Ss But when they pay for 


material, it goes into books, 
pamphlets and folders that they publish and 
sell in addition to and apart from their 
periodicals. 

The free lance writer with any ideas that 
might be useful or interesting to the life 
insurance fraternity had best correspond with 
or interview editors before doing the actual 
writing. They are always glad to consider 
ideas on life insurance, particularly if they 
take the form of sales-helps. 

Men with ideas that have proven useful in 
other businesses need not hesitate to consult 
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life insurance editors if they think their ideas 
adaptable to the business. 

As to the rate of pay that the free lance 
writer may expect to receive from the life 
insurance publishers, the figures I now quote 
are what I myself have received. They may 
be regarded as typical but a little on the low 
side, for my name is something less than 
moderately well known even in the field of 
insurance which is huge. 

The pamphlets mentioned earlier in this 
article as having been sold for from fifty to 
seventy-five dollars apiece ran between five 
and seven thousand words each. 

The book, also mentioned previously, con. 
tained 34,000 words. It sells for $1.50 the 
copy, on which I receive the royalty of 
122% or 1834c. To date this has brought 
me $476.44, there having been sold 2541 
copies. The bulk of the sales were made 
during the nine months immediately follow- 
ing publication. 

Both the pamphlets and the book were 
offered for sale to and bought by, insurance 
men exclusively. 

Most of the insurance publications have 
been in business for years and as a body 
they have an excellent reputation for all 
*’round dependability. In this respect they 
are particularly endearing to the author in 
the two departments wherein he is affected: 

(1) They pay promptly on the date 
agreed and in the amount stipulated. 

(2) They vigorously advertise the books 
and pamphlets in their own and affiliated 
publications and can be counted upon to get 
the maximum sales within the field they 
cover. 

In respect to writing on insurance subjects, 
the system I use is to try out, in my regular 
work, any new idea that strikes me as good. 
If it proves successful in practice and if I can 
interest some editor in it, I write it up. 
Otherwise not. 

ATURALLY you’d imagine that The 

New Yorker—of all people—could not 
be interested in any conceivable phase of in- 
surance. But the fact is that a few years ago 
I had an idea that I 
thought might interest 
them and wrote them. 

One of their editors, St. 
Clair McKelway, promptly 
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telephoned me and invited me over for dis- 
cussion. 

The result was an article called “Insurance 
Man” which he wrote and for which I fur- 
nished ideas and material. 

I got no by-line, no credit of any kind, 
but I did get fifty dollars which was all I 
cared about; and it took none of my time 
from business because all 
our discussions but the first 
one were across the lunch 
table. 

This was the start of my 
doing a sort of part time 
reporting for The New 
Yorker, though at no time did I represent 
them, nor was I ever connected with them 
other than as a life insurance man who occa- 
sionally dug up things that they like. 

I should like to tell you what a few of these 
things were so that it may be seen that any 
salesman can run across similar things in any 
city on his daily round. Thus spare time 
reporting need not be confined to New York 
nor to The New Yorker. 

One thing I must make clear, however: 
I never sent them a line that they did not 
rewrite. I cannot achieve the saucy style 
that is their hallmark. I simply wrote them 
facts—all the facts I could lay hands on. 





My business continually takes me into 
large office buildings. In many of these 
buildings I saw signs gold-lettered on office 
doors giving the name of the occupant and 
with the letters C. S. after the name. 

Impelled by curiosity I entered several of 

them, ostensibly to talk in- 
surance, actually to investi- 
gate. 

I found the interiors not 
coldly office-like but cheery 
with plants and gay curtains. 
C. S. I learned means Chris- 

tian Scientist, and I was curious to know why 
so many of them found it advantageous to 
establish themselves in office buildings. The 
classified telephone book told me that there 
were three hundred and sixty of them in 
Manhattan alone. 


I assembled all the available facts, sent 


them to McKelway and got twenty-five 
dollars. 


One day I saw a horse-drawn truck full of 
hearth-length logs unloading into an office 
building which was thirty stories high and of 
course steam heated. 

Curious, I followed a load of it in and 
learned that many corporation officials, par- 
ticularly in businesses where “front” and 
appearance mean something, have fireplaces 
in their private offices along with thick, im- 
pressive rugs, massive mahogany furniture 
and oil paintings. 

When I learned further that a fireplace in 
a thirty story office building required the ex- 
pensive construction of a special flue up 
through many floors to a chimney on the 
roof, the absurd swank of the thing impressed 
me as something The New Yorker might like 
to know about. 

I took the name and address of the fire- 
wood firm from the truck and chatted with 
the driver until he told me the names of 
some of his office-building customers located 
in various parts of the business section. I 
sent the facts to The New Yorker and 
promptly got a check, although I had not 
spent more than twenty or thirty minutes on 
the matter, including the time needed for 
the little writing that was necessary. 


DO NOT think that any man who makes 

his living by some full-time occupation 
other than writing has much chance of be- 
coming a full time writer if he has acquired 
a wife, a family, a home and other responsi- 
bilities. But if such a man with such re- 
sponsibilities has any writing ability, I can 
demonstrate—to my own complete satisfac- 
tion, at any rate—that spare time writing is a 
delightful and absorbing hobby. 

It is so hard for many of us with limited 
means and limited leisure to find a hobby! 

But a hobby such as writing, which not 
only supports itself but yields a pleasant little 
profit as well—that is a hobby indeed! 
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My notebook is always overflowing. I 

have a neighbor, for example, who is an alert 

old chap of eighty. He re- 

members when the suburban 

section in which we live was 

utterly rural and he is a mine 

of interesting farm information. 

Did you know, Mr. Cityman, 

that some farm wives can dis- 

tinguish between the milk of one cow and 

that of another by taste? That the milk of 

one cow might disagree with you while that 

of another be all right, although both animals 

are healthy, of an age, and pastured in the 

same meadow? Our milk comes to us in re- 

frigerated, glass-lined tank cars in which the 

milk of a thousand cows is mingled, but do 

odd little facts interest you? If so, won’t 

they interest other people, and is there any 

reason why you can’t assemble them and 
write about them? 

Again glancing at my notebook I find 
mention of a client who is in the hide and 
skin business. He has been in it all his life 
and can tell almost at a glance from what 
part of the world a hide comes. This is 


nothing short of miraculous to the outsider 


to whom all cattle hide look alike. But this 
man is a specialist who is frequently called 
in by other hide dealers to adjudicate claims 
and act as general referee. Hides from 
Brazil frequently have little sores caused by 
a fly wound found nowhere but in that coun- 
try; hides from Scandinavian countries have 
reddish hair that is typical ; hides from India 
will not lie flat because of the hump at the 
shoulder, the cattle being of the zebu type; 
Chinese cattle hides have bristly hair; range 
cattle have tougher, thicker hides than dairy 
and farm cattle. These are the simpler, more 
obvious distinctions. There are a thousand 
subtler ones that my friend recognizes. He 
has been all over the world and is a self-made 
naturalist. He has a whole book in him and 
some day I shall get at it. 

I am convinced that so long as my faculties 
remain unimpaired, I shall never be without 
something to write about; I shall never be 
without a market; and it will never be im- 
possible to build a water-tight partition be- 
tween the part of my mind that writes and 
the part that tends to business. 


It so happens that I know about one hun. 
dred editors. This is far more than many 
full time writers with a thousand times my 
output ever get to know. It came about by 
reason of the fact that the cold canvass 
insurance man can choose his field of opera- 
tion, and I have always like bookish people. 

Knowing so many permits me to generalize 
about them a little. 

I find that many of them, particularly the 
ones past middle ages, have a slightly embit. 
tered outlook upon life. And this is especially 
perceptible among editors employed by large 
publishing houses with a chain of magazines, 
They do seem harassed individuals! 

The bitterness I think arises out of the 
fact that the editor so frequently is a man 
of superior intellect and inferior income. He 
is surrounded by men in other departments of 
his own organization who make more money 
than he does. These others are aggressive 
business men while he is an editor and a 
gentleman. They lack the special gifts, the 
special training and the intellectual equip- 
ment that enable him to be an editor, but 
the fact remains that they do make more 
money, and there is nothing that he can do 
about it. 

My understanding of and sympathy for 
this situation governs all my dealings with 
editors, whether I am trying to write insur- 
ance or write articles for them. I employ all 
the gentle courtesy at my command, because 
my respect for the editor is sincere, and my 
knowledge of his difficulties is an under- 
standing one. And they react to my ap- 
proach—bless them! the way I want them to. 

On those rare occasions when an editor 
does something I do not like—neglects to 
answer my letters—pays me less than I think 

I should have—keeps 
my manuscript too 
long or even loses it— 
no trace of annoy- 
ance appears in my 
subsequent corres 
pondence or conver- 
sation with him. I can accomplish more by 
coaxing than by wrangling, and the customer 
is always right. 





The Battle and the Books 


By THAYER Hopson 


President, William Morrow & Co. 


EN to one that there wasn’t a book 
Tenis in America who didn’t put 

in long anxious hours during the first 
week of September trying to decide just 
what effect the second World War was likely 
to have on his business. Five to one he 
finally decided that, for the time being, 
prospects weren’t as black as he had feared. 
Three to one that within twenty-four hours 
he already had a number of positive plans 
to meet the crisis. 

Of course your publisher was going on 
two possibly justifiable assumptions: one, 
that America could avoid being drawn into 
hostilities; two, that whatever the outcome 
of the European war, the result would not 
necessarily be the collapse of western civil- 
ization. But your book publisher is an 
optimist. He has to be. He’s a gambler. 

The second week in September, America 
was surfeited with news broadcasts, by the 
third week had recovered from the jitters 
and books began moving out of the book- 
stores and circulating libraries faster than 
they had in a long time. By the middle of 
October, there was every indication that the 
fall and Christmas season would be really 
good. 

What books is America buying now? With 
a few exceptions, the current list of best- 
sellers is just about what it would have been 
if Hitler’s astrologers had told him months 
ago that he must give up politics for art, 
not eventually, but then. The demand for 
Ethel Vance’s novel “Escape”, full of 


German prison camps and Nazis, has been. 


stimulated by recent events, but it probably 
would have been a bestseller anyway. In 
non-fiction, a few books for instance, 
Rauschning’s “The Revolution of Nihilism” 
and Dorothy Thompson’s “Let the Record 
Speak” were made by the war. There was, 
too, a sharp increase in demand for a few 


“older” books. 


The war reminded a lot of 
people that for a long time they'd been 
meaning to read such books as Gunther’s - 
“Inside Asia” and Hitler’s “Mein Kampf”. 
But so far readers haven’t needed any trucks 
to carry home books directly or indirectly 
about the war. War fiction they won’t touch. 
johnny Got His Gun, a powerful story about 
the consequences of the last war, well re- 
viewed, has been a stillbirth. There has 
been no further demand for Nevil Shute’s 
bestseller of last spring, “Ordeal”, a Book- 
of-the-Month-Club selection, a story of the 
outbreak of a modern war. And so it goes. 

With the first shock of the war news over, 
and having staggered through the morning 
after, what are the problems that the pub- 
lisher now faces, and how does it all effect 
the author? 

In the first place, regardless of his personal 
convictions about the matter, the publisher 
is having to gamble that America can stay 
out of the war. If he loses, it’s going to be 
bad, but not as bad as if he were betting 
the other way and lost. He is being more 
cautious about long-term commitments, he 
is being a little less reckless about advances 
on speculative books, he is trying to conserve 
his resources—but that’s about all he can 
do and still go on with his business. So, on 
the assumption that this will continue to be 
a European war, what have we got? 

The publisher now has to chief worries 
and a number of minor ones. A study of 
just what happened during the last World 
War is interesting but obviously no guide 
for what is going to happen in 1940 and 
1941. The most cursory examination of 
conditions in 1914 and conditions in 1939 
reveals the danger of drawing any con- 
clusions based on past experience except in 
connection with what is one of the two 
important questions—Production Costs. 
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To realize how serious that problem is, 
stop just a moment and analyze what hap- 


_ pens to the dollar that the publisher receives 


from the bookseller—in other words the 
wholesale price of his list of books, includ- 
ing both successes and failures. For a num- 
ber of reasons, costs vary greatly, but the 
following figures are close enough for our 
purpose. 


Composition and Plates 
Paper, Presswork, Binding 
Author’s Royalty 
Advertising, etc. 

Selling and Shipping Expense 


Margin for Overhead and Profit 


The individual figures under maximum 
and minimum are possible as individual 
items but you never get a straight minimum 
or maximum ticket. So take an average as 
a basis. With 39c out of every dollar now 
being spent on production, and a gross profit 
of only 22c before deducting all general 
overhead expenses, such as rent, executive 
and administrative salaries, bad debts, and 
taxes, it’s obvious that if there is any ap- 
preciable advance in production costs the 
publisher will have to do something about 
it. For out of that 22c profit, the publisher 
thinks he’s doing well if he ends up with a 
net profit of 5c or 6c. He could, if neces- 
sary, effect some saving in general overhead 
and selling expense, but not much, because 
most publishing salaries aren’t high, and 
such economizing would result directly in 
decreased efficiency. The first thing he will 
do will be to use lighter paper in his books, 
then cheaper paper, lighter binders board, 
and cheaper cloth. Perhaps that might almost 
offset a 10% or 15% advance in costs. But 
what’s 10% or 15%? Much foodstuff and 
many commodities have gone up that al- 
ready. Your publisher is still paying from 
5¥%c to 7%4c a pound for book paper, and 
that price may last until the end of the 
year. After that? There are plenty of pub- 
lishers who can remember paying up to 27c 
a pound for book paper after the war in 
1921. And paper is only one item in the 


publisher’s cost of production. There’s cloth, 
binders board, ink, glue, and metal. And 
don’t forget labor. 

Let’s look at advertising costs. Conceiy. 
ably that item could be cut by 25% or 30%, 
but not more because that figure represents 
all direct advertising and promotion costs, 
not just newspaper and periodical ad- 
vertising. 

MAXIMUM 


Costs per $1 
Sales Volume 


AVERAGE 
Costs per $1 
Sales Volume 


MINIMUM 
Costs per $1 
Sales Volume 


$1.00 $1.00 $1.00 


There are only two loopholes left: either 
cut authors’ royalties or increase the price 
of books, or do both. Neither is a happy 
solution because many people feel that most 
books aren’t worth their present prices, and 
as things stand now the author’s return from 
the average book is pitifully small. 

With costs up, however, there is no ques- 
tion but that in most cases first book con- 
tracts will be slightly less advantageous to 
the author than they have been, both as to 
advances and royalty rates. And in many 
cases on renewals of old contracts authors 
may be asked to shade their terms. A radical 
change in royalty rates, however, is hard 
to image. 

And if the war lasts for two years, you 
will probably see your mysteries, westerns, 
and popular novels at $2.50, your serious 
fiction at $3.00 and $3.50, your substantial 
non-fiction at $5.00 and $6.00 and possibly 
higher. Even with those prices, your pub- 
lisher will be lucky to maintain his 5% or 
6% net profit if production costs soar. 

Will the public pay those prices for books? 
Of course they will—if they’re faced by a 
radically higher cost of all the other neces- 
sities and luxuries of life. The American 
public no longer buys books they don’t really 
want or need anyway. They only buy what 
they really want, and then the price is a 
secondary consideration. 

The number of books published yearly 
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in America from 1900 to 1920 is interesting. 
The following figures are given by Archibald 
G. Ogden in The Publishers’ Weekly of 
July 8, 1939: 


Books Published in 
U.S.A.—New Books, 
New Editions, Pam- 
phlets—Including 
Imports 


Books Imported 
Into the 
U. S.A. 

3,046 
2,269 
2,424 
2,468 
2,852 
2,338 
1,648 
1,324 

903 

808 

976 


13,470 
11,223 
10,903 
12,230 
12,010 
9,734 
10,445 
10,060 
9,237 
8,594 
8,422 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


In 1914 someone threw a bomb, and 
America said, “They’re at it again.” For 
almost two years the average American felt 
about as much involved in the European 
war as he does in a cockfight in Cuba. Book 
readers went right on with their regular 
diet. Those were the days of Tarkington’s 
“Penrod,” Harold Bell Wright’s “The Eyes 
of the World,’ Rex Beach’s “The Auction 
Block,’ and Edgar Lee Masters’ “Spoon 
River Anthology,” to mention only a few 
very different bestsellers of their day. There 
weren’t many mystery novels then, but both 
the Zane Grey and George Barr McCutcheon 
types of escape literature flourished. 


People knew little about the background 
of the war, or the issues or personalities in- 
volved. They bought and read books on 
Belgium, the Kaiser, Kitchener, the economic 
and historical aspects involved. Owen Wister 
aroused tens of thousands with his “Pentecost 
of Calamity;” Richard Harding Davis and 
E. Alexander Powell dramatized the Allied 
cause. And that was a war that could be 
dramatized. It was exciting, and, strange as 
it may now seem, glamorous, romantic, even 
funny in spots. Do you remember the 
Bairnsfather cartoons? Americans regarded 
the war as it was pictured in Ian Hay’s best- 
seller “The First Hundred Thousand.” It 
was an adventure! There were some nasty 
spots, of course: the invasion of Belgium, 
the questionable German war technique, 
Edith Cavell, But on the whole, for the first 
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“Books don’t give the reading time, do they?” 


couple of years, it was a good show, the sort 
of show you enjoy reading about. 

This war isn’t. It’s just plain, adulterated 
hell, and everyone knows it. America knows 
what it’s all about, there’s little difference of 
opinion, and therefore little controversy. 
True, there are many major questions un- 
answered. What will Italy do? What will 
result from the Russian-German alliance? 
Will the navy or the air force prove the 
stronger weapon? Will America be actively 
involved? Who will win? What will the 
peace terms be? But for the time being 
there’s no book there. For five years we’ve 
had a deluge of books about European 
affairs: there are at least sixty such “timely” 
books now available. We've glutted our- 
selves on the radio, we’ve had trained jour- 
nalists reporting daily from every important 
spot in Europe. 

Too, we’ve become almost insensitive to 
horror and intrigue and blood. After the 
last few years, can you imagine anyone get- 
ting excited about a mutilated Belgian? Or 
horrified by the execution of a nurse who 
had been acting as a spy? Or thrilled by a 
hero like Arthur Guy Empey? Even if they 
could be written, do you see books like 
Empey’s “Over the Top” or Hay’s “The 
First Hundred Thousand” sweeping the 
country? If we get involved, can you imag- 
ine a state of mind in America that would 
call for almost 600,000 copies of humor like 
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“Dere Mable?” The answer is “no.” H. G. 
Wells’ “Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” how- 
ever, is a horse of another color. That is 
the sort of war novel that might go today. 
II 

ig is more difficult to prophesy what people 

will want to read during this war. No 
intelligent, honest publisher would even pre- 
tend to any certainty about the future. All 
he can do is guess as to what book readers 
are going to want, try to find the best possi- 
ble material in the field or fields he’s bet- 
ting on, and gamble in accordance to the 
strength of his convictions. He has only one 
comfort in his hour of trouble. Whether war 
or peace, whatever the trend of popular 
interest, in spite of every handicap, if he 
finds a really outstanding piece of writing in 
any field, he will be able to find a market 
for it. It’s not the great books that are 


swamped by a sudden shift in public taste. 
It’s the good books, or fairly good books. 
Unfortunately that’s all most books are. 
The publisher can’t afford to cash in his 
chips and go home. He stops drawing to 
inside straights. He doesn’t open on a low 
pair. Even a straight doesn’t look as good 


as it did earlier in the evening. But he has 
to go on playing. Just what sort of a game 
should he play? 

Probably no two publishers would see eye 
to eye, and the individual can only present 
his own point of view. The executives of 
the house with which I am associated, how- 
ever, pretty well agree on certain points. 
Their opinion is based on a careful analysis 
of all the facts and information obtainable 
from every possible source — bookstores, 
wholesalers, rental libraries, department 
stores, book critics, librarians, mail-order 
distributors, and last but not least the book- 
reading public and the man in the street. 
Here, however, is what we think about the 
immediate future. 

1. Only a very small percentage of “war” 
books will be really successful. 

2. Little hope for translations of any fic- 
tion, except novels by authors with estab- 
lished audiences, since most translations are 
expensive luxuries even under normal con- 
ditions. 

3. Importation of printed sheets from 
England will depend on how the balance 


works out between comparative production 
costs, the rate of exchange, and the difficyl. 
ties and expense of transportation. 

4. A weak and spotty market for run. 
of-the-mine fiction without real substance 
and story value, especially English novels, 

5. Pleasant but unimportant travel books 
or accounts of adventurous expeditions—no, 

6. Little interest in foreign biographical 
works unless outstanding. 

7. A greater interest in American his. 
torical and biographical subjects in the field 
of fiction or non-fiction. 

8. A real demand for serious solid fiction, 
in particular the novel that concerns the 
spiritual and intellectual problems of life 
today. 

9. Studies of frustration, abnormality and 
defeat will be even less popular than usual. 

10. Fantasy—no. 

11. Sentiment—yes. The author and the 
publisher who have a really good sentimental 
Christmas story this year are lucky. 

12. Strong demand for good mysteries; 
but avoid war background unless exceptional. 

13. Westerns probably off a little from 
last few months, but no worse than 1937 
and 1938. 

14. Children’s books—business as usual. 

15. Increased orders from _ goverment 
agencies (army and navy) for mysteries, 
westerns, etc. 

16. Library appropriations may fluctuate. 

17. Retail book business generally better 
with little credit trouble. 

But it’s well to remember that if a book 
is good enough, come hell or high water, 
no one stops to classify it. The publisher 
forgets all his principles and hastily signs a 
contract. The public devours it. To recall 
just one recent example—“Of Mice and 
Men.” 

There are subsidiary sources of income 
for the publisher and author from a book 
other than the sale of new books in America. 
No survey of conditions would be complete 
without a glance to right and left. 

1. The English market. Once things set- 
tle down, the market for American material 
should be good. There are serious difficulties 
at the moment. Many London publishers 
have moved their offices to the country, 
hoping to escape air raids. Staffs are having 
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to be reorganized because of war service. 
Permits have to be obtained to pay foreign 
obligations. Restrictions and rationing of 
paper are so far not stringent and most Eng- 
lish publishers have announced that they 
are proceeding with comparatively normal 
lists. There is bound to be less creative writ- 
ing in England during this period, for many 
authors already are in the army, navy, or 
auxiliary services. With theatres and mov- 
ies closed, and with the blackouts, there will 
certainly be a big increase in book consump- 
tion. Word has just been received that many 
circulating libraries already have doubled 
and in some cases tripled their list of patrons. 

In passing, we may note another element 
in this picture. It wasn’t so long ago, if 
you saw an English author in America, you 
knew without asking that he was over here 
either for a lecture tour, for a short Holly- 
wood assignment, or out of curiosity to see 
the Indians. And you knew that within a 
comparatively short time he’d be on his way 
back to a civilized country. But about a 
year ago, for a variety of reasons, they 
started flocking to America apparently to 
settle down more or less indefinitely, and 
the woods are now full of them. Most of 
them are going to write and earn a living 
over here. 

2. The Canadian market for American 
books has gone off sharply because of the 
war. It’s anybody’s guess whether it will 
recover or not. 

3. South America. Partly because of the 
war and party because of recent promotional 
work by American publishers, there is a 
more active demand than formerly for 
Portuguese rights from Brazil and Spanish 
rights from Argentine. 

4. Demand for Australian and New Zea- 
land newspaper and syndicate rights should 
be stronger. 

5. Demand for translation rights in Euro- 
pean countries, probably weaker. 

6. Motion picture rights—demand unpre- 
dictable. An important element here is the 
shut-down of English theatres which lops 
off approximately 20% of the producer’s 
gross revenue. (As this is being written, 
October 18th, it is reported a few theatres 
have been allowed to reopen.) 

7, American second serial and syndicate 


market. As is frequently the case, newspaper 
readers and book readers don’t seem to want 
the same thing. With the book public fight- 
ing shy of almost all war fiction, Hearst fic- 
tion editors all over the country are feeding 
their readers with another course of All 
Quiet on the Western Front, and many edi- 
tors have bought Nevil Shute’s Ordeal, 
which, as we have noted, is a dead duck 
in bookstores. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that at the moment the Hearst papers 
may be less interested in giving the public 
what it wants than what it ought to have 
—anti-war propaganda. With the enormous 
amount of feature war material that the 
propaganda services and special writers will 
soon be grinding out from abroad, a normal 
demand for the usual material in this field 
is too much to hope for. 

8. Reprint or cheap edition sales. From 
the $1.00 editions down to the 25c editions, 
reprint publishers should feel an even sharper 
upturn in business than the original pub- 
lisher. The reprint publisher’s most serious 
danger is higher costs. Production costs ab- 
sorb an even larger part of his dollar than 
they do of the original publisher’s income. 


III 


HAVING decided on just what sort of 
omelette we’re going to eat, it might 

be a good idea to take a quick glance to 
see whether there are likely to be any eggs. 
A few American authors will be diverted 
from creative work into war journalism, but 
not many. The great majority will go right 
on with their own writing. Some will be 
tempted by the war to go astray and write 
“timely” books. Most of these will realize 
afterward that this was folly. If Hollywood 
really goes on an economy tear, there'll be 
an exodus of writers from there who will 
be looking for book and magazine markets. 
There is no reason to believe that such a 
war as we’re now experiencing will stimu- 
late any latent talent, cultivate any strugg- 
ling literary movement, or blight any budd- 
ing creative development in America unless 
we are deeply involved. The years we have 
just gone through, with the whole world 
thrashing desperately about searching for a 
bit of solid ground on which to stand, have 
unquestionably inspired a few great and a 
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Wrirer’s DicEst 


“Dere Mable?” The answer is “no.” H. G. 
Wells’ “Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” how- 
ever, is a horse of another color. That is 
the sort of war novel that might go today. 
II 

T is more difficult to prophesy what people 

will want to read during this war. No 
intelligent, honest publisher would even pre- 
tend to any certainty about the future. All 
he can do is guess as to what book readers 
are going to want, try to find the best possi- 
ble material in the field or fields he’s bet- 
ting on, and gamble in accordance to the 
strength of his convictions. He has only one 
comfort in his hour of trouble. Whether war 
or peace, whatever the trend of popular 
interest, in spite of every handicap, if he 
finds a really outstanding piece of writing in 
any field, he will be able to find a market 
for it. It’s not the great books that are 


swamped by a sudden shift in public taste. 
It’s the good books, or fairly good books. 
Unfortunately that’s all most books are. 
The publisher can’t afford to cash in his 
chips and go home. He stops drawing to 
inside straights. He doesn’t open on a low 
pair. Even a straight doesn’t look as good 


as it did earlier in the evening. But he has 
to go on playing. Just what sort of a game 
should he play? 

Probably no two publishers would see eye 
to eye, and the individual can only present 
his own point of view. The executives of 
the house with which I am associated, how- 
ever, pretty well agree on certain points. 
Their opinion is based on a careful analysis 
of all the facts and information obtainable 
from every possible source — bookstores, 
wholesalers, rental libraries, department 
stores, book critics, librarians, mail-order 
distributors, and last but not least the book- 
reading public and the man in the street. 
Here, however, is what we think about the 
immediate future. 

1. Only a very small percentage of “war” 
books will be really successful. 

2. Little hope for translations of any fic- 
tion, except novels by authors with estab- 
lished audiences, since most translations are 
expensive luxuries even under normal con- 
ditions. 

3. Importation of printed sheets from 
England will depend on how the balance 


works out between comparative production 
costs, the rate of exchange, and the difficy. 
ties and expense of transportation. 

4. A weak and spotty market for rup. 
of-the-mine fiction without real substance 
and story value, especially English novels, 

5. Pleasant but unimportant travel books 
or accounts of adventurous expeditions—no, 

6. Little interest in foreign biographical 
works unless outstanding. 

7. A greater interest in American his. 
torical and biographical subjects in the field 
of fiction or non-fiction. 

8. A real demand for serious solid fiction, 
in particular the novel that concerns the 
spiritual and intellectual problems of life 
today. 

9. Studies of frustration, abnormality and 
defeat will be even less popular than usual. 

10. Fantasy—no. 

11. Sentiment—yes. The author and the 
publisher who have a really good sentimental 
Christmas story this year are lucky. 

12. Strong demand for good mysteries; 
but avoid war background unless exceptional. 

13. Westerns probably off a little from 
last few months, but no worse than 1937 
and 1938. 

14. Children’s books—business as usual. 

15. Increased orders from goverment 
agencies (army and navy) for mysteries, 
westerns, etc. 

16. Library appropriations may fluctuate. 

17. Retail book business generally better 
with little credit trouble. 

But it’s well to remember that if a book 
is good enough, come hell or high water, 
no one stops to classify it. The publisher 
forgets all his principles and hastily signs a 
contract. The public devours it. To recall 
just one recent example—“Of Mice and 
Men.” 

There are subsidiary sources of income 
for the publisher and author from a book 
other than the sale of new books in America. 
No survey of conditions would be complete 
without a glance to right and left. 

1. The English market. Once things set- 
tle down, the market for American material 
should be good. There are serious difficulties 
at the moment. Many London publishers 
have moved their offices to the country, 
hoping to escape air raids. Staffs are having 
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to be reorganized because of war service. 
Permits have to be obtained to pay foreign 
obligations. Restrictions and rationing of 
paper are so far not stringent and most Eng- 
lish publishers have announced that they 
are proceeding with comparatively normal 
lists. There is bound to be less creative writ- 
ing in England during this period, for many 
authors already are in the army, navy, or 
auxiliary services. With theatres and mov- 
ies closed, and with the blackouts, there will 
certainly be a big increase in book consump- 
tion. Word has just been received that many 
circulating libraries already have doubled 
and in some cases tripled their list of patrons. 

In passing, we may note another element 
in this picture. It wasn’t so long ago, if 
you saw an English author in America, you 
knew without asking that he was over here 
either for a lecture tour, for a short Holly- 
wood assignment, or out of curiosity to see 
the Indians. And you knew that within a 
comparatively short time he’d be on his way 
back to a civilized country. But about a 
year ago, for a variety of reasons, they 
started flocking to America apparently to 
settle down more or less indefinitely, and 
the woods are now full of them. Most of 
them are going to write and earn a living 
over here. 

2. The Canadian market for American 
books has gone off sharply because of the 
war. It’s anybody’s guess whether it will 
recover or not. 

3. South America. Partly because of the 
war and party because of recent promotional 
work by American publishers, there is a 
more active demand than formerly for 
Portuguese rights from Brazil and Spanish 
rights from Argentine. 

4. Demand for Australian and New Zea- 
land newspaper and syndicate rights should 
be stronger. 

5. Demand for translation rights in Euro- 
pean countries, probably weaker. 

6. Motion picture rights—demand unpre- 
dictable. An important element here is the 
shut-down of English theatres which lops 
off approximately 20% of the producer’s 
gross revenue. (As this is being written, 
October 18th, it is reported a few theatres 
have been allowed to reopen.) 
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market. As is frequently the case, newspaper 
readers and book readers don’t seem to want 
the same thing. With the book public fight- 
ing shy of almost all war fiction, Hearst fic- 
tion editors all over the country are feeding 
their readers with another course of All 
Quiet on the Western Front, and many edi- 
tors have bought Nevil Shute’s Ordeal, 
which, as we have noted, is a dead duck 
in bookstores. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that at the moment the Hearst papers 
may be less interested in giving the public 
what it wants than what it ought to have 
—anti-war propaganda. With the enormous 
amount of feature war material that the 
propaganda services and special writers will 
soon be grinding out from abroad, a normal 
demand for the usual material in this field 
is too much to hope for. 

8. Reprint or cheap edition sales. From 
the $1.00 editions down to the 25c editions, 
reprint publishers should feel an even sharper 
upturn in business than the original pub- 
lisher. The reprint publisher’s most serious 
danger is higher costs. Production costs ab- 
sorb an even larger part of his dollar than 
they do of the original publisher’s income. 


III 


AVING decided on just what sort of 
omelette we’re going to eat, it might 

be a good idea to take a quick glance to 
see whether there are likely to be any eggs. 
A few American authors will be diverted 
from creative work into war journalism, but 
not many. The great majority will go right 
on with their own writing. Some will be 
tempted by the war to go astray and write 
“timely” books. Most of these will realize 
afterward that this was folly. If Hollywood 
really goes on an economy tear, there'll be 
an exodus of writers from there who will 
be looking for book and magazine markets. 
There is no reason to believe that such a 
war as we’re now experiencing will stimu- 
late any latent talent, cultivate any strugg- 
ling literary movement, or blight any budd- 
ing creative development in America unless 
we are deeply involved. The years we have 
just gone through, with the whole world 
thrashing desperately about searching for a 
bit of solid ground on which to stand, have 
unquestionably inspired a few great and a 
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number of almost great books. When the 
war ends, the terrific social, economic, and 
spiritual problems we will all be facing in 
all probability will again fertilize the imagi- 
native and creative mind. But this war 
promises to be a sterile thing, stultifying to 
those personally involved, uninspiring to 
those who watch. 

When Voltaire’s two characters, Candide 
and Cacambo, in their weary wanderings, 
find themselves on the banks of a strange 
river, they decide to throw themselves and 
some cocoanuts into a derelict canoe and 


WrRITER’s DIGEST 





float down the stream in the hope that jt 
will carry them to some inhabited spot. 

“If we don’t find pleasant things, we'll 
at least find something new,” observes 
Cacambo (the publisher) . 

“Let’s go,” replies Candide (the author), 
“and recommend ourselves to Providence.” 

What they found was El Dorado. 

It’s a good moment to re-read Candide, 
Now there’s a manuscript the publisher 
would like to find on his desk tomorrow 
morning. 





Getting Into Print 


By Caro.ine S. CoLEMAN 





grown up, the 
old urge to write re- 
turned. I began writ- 
ing little experience 
letters for the rural 
papers, and that is 
how I learned the ne- 
cessity of writing 
about familiar things. 
I sold my first little 


would buy. 


she fared. 


Carolina. 





ITH my boys 
and girls Four years ago Caroline Coleman 
wrote a short note to the Dicest telling us 


about her first sale ($3.20) and asking 
how many copies of the Dicest that 


We printed her letter, and asked if she 
would write us again, later, advising how 


The years went along and we almost 
forgot about Caroline Coleman — until 
this morning when this letter appeared 
on our desk from Fountain Head, South 


your offers far more 
grist for the mill than 
do the greenest pas- 
tures beyond, but it is 
hard to convince the 
novice that this is 
true. We _ want to 
write about the new 
and strange but we 
must confine our ef- 
forts to the things 
with which we are fa- 








article, after several 
failures, to the Progressive Farmer. My first 
check, about three dollars, shot me up, as 
elated as a Pulitzer Prize winner. I could 
actually put words together that people 
would read, and which an editor would buy. 

My sales for 1939 have already included 
forty historical features and personality 
sketches to the Sunday papers, thirty articles 
to the religious press, and one full-page 
article for a magazine-section syndicate. And 
I am just a country housewife, no longer 
young. How do I do it? And how did I get 
started ? 

Well, not by luck as many think. There is 
material all around us. My back yard and 





miliar if we expect to 
get into print. 

Some one seeing my name in print sent 
me a copy of a writer’s magazine (the 
Writer’s DicestT). In reading it I discov- 
ered how little I knew of the technique of 
writing, or of preparing manuscripts. 

I began to study several writer’s magazines 
and bought books on the technique of writ- 
ing. Our local village library is a branch of 
the city library and. our librarian kindly 
brought me the books that I needed. Prac- 
tically all of my little success as a writer I 
owe to books and magazines, for, although 
“You learn to write by writing” may be true, 
it is equally true that there is information 
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furnished on these printed pages, that you 
never can acquire by the “Trial and Error” 


method. 
After I had read and studied awhile, I 


decided that feature writing was “my dish.” 
(And women from large cities have written 
me, asking, “What is a feature-story, and 
how do you start?” If I only had access to 
such city libraries as they have, I would not 
be asking that.) I had learned enough to 
know that I could not sell an article about 
the Ozarks, or the Desert of Sahara, because 
I had never seen them. But I had seen and 
talked to some Indian women at the small 
Indian reservation, the only one in my state, 
and I wrote up my interview with these 
women, who turned out to be the wife and 
daughter of the Indian chief. I interspersed 
the interview with the history of the tribe, 
and tremblingly dispatched the story to our 
largest state paper. To my surprise the 
editor bought it. I went around in a daze 
for days. 

I had written the story of an interesting 
country doctor in my community, but it had 
come back time and again. I rewrote it and 
sent it to Baltimore Sun,—a novice for nerve, 
“Where angels fear to tread,” etc. The 
article sold. Now, indeed I knew that I was 
a writer. But months were to elapse before I 
sold another. My next sale was another re- 
written article, which the editor of Atlanta 
journal purchased, with such kind words 
about its “delightful qualities” that I really 
went out of my head with joy. 

I found that here in our own Carolina 
cotton fields, in village and countryside there 
was abundant material for human-interest 
articles. I never can see why anyone should 
want to write fiction when there are so many 
fascinating facts to be ferreted out and 
dressed up. 


It did not take me long to discover that 
my greatest interest was in the historical 
aspect of my subjects. Most of my features 
had a connection with history, folklore, or 
tradition, and I learned that the articles had 
more reader-appeal with such a background 
than did simple fact features. I began to 
specialize in historical features, and the more 
I delve into history, the more interesting it 
becomes. To me there is no more thrilling 
occupation than the digging out the musty, 


dry bones of history and dressing them up in 
interesting guise. Accordingly, I have sold a 
number of full-page articles on English his- 
tory to a syndicate. Getting into print with 
this syndicate was an appealing diversion. I 
studied the oldest histories of England, 
learned about many ancient kings, what their 
customs of coronation were, whom they mar- 
ried and what their queens made of their 
husbands, in all of this carefully accenting 
the “unusual,” or the unfamiliar. I did not 
get started with my features for this syndi- 
cate by writing: “King Edward I was born 
in England—and married—. He was a wise 
king and ruled well.” Do you think I could 
ever sell such a feature? I say something like 
this: “Edward I was not in reality the first 
King Edward, for three Edwards had al- 
ready worn the crown which was to grace the 
heads of eleven Edwards in the ten centuries 
of history—” 


’T'HE matter of starting in the religious 

periodical field is simpler. I had been 
writing out devotional material for talks in 
my church Circles. It dawned upon me that 
some of the periodicals might possibly use 
them. I obtained sample copies from various 
publishing houses whose addresses .writers in 
the Dicest had given. Then I selected the 
type which I thought I could write and be- 
gan to send out my little devotional articles. 
I found an editor who wanted them and 
have sold to him at regular intervals since. 
There are so many of these papers and they 
use such a variety of material, that any 
writer who can write ought to be able to get 
into print with some of these publishing 
houses. Each house has its definite require- 
ments, and you cannot sell to one what is 
only suitable for another. In this type of 
writing sincerity is the first requisite. 

I got into print with rural periodicals with 
genuine experience articles, and still write for 
this market. The editors are splendid, and 
there are so many little niches which may be 
filled with the type of article that I can 
write. Prizes for best letters on given sub- 
jects are often offered, and in winning these 
one obtains a foothold in the periodical. 

I was slow in getting started, for I began 
when youth was past, and I am still be- 
ginning. 
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How to Write Newspaper 
Feature Stories 


By ALBERT N. LEMAN 
Feature Editor, Boston Sunday Post 


oo \ HIS tripe,” grunted the City Editor, 
“is too dull and too long for us. 
Send it over to the Feature Editor.” 

Many leg-men, free lances, and sub-edi- 
tors still have that cock-eyed idea about a 
feature article. That’s why many so-called 
feature stories taste like a glass of ginger ale 
that has been standing over night. That’s 
why so many of them don’t sell. 

Then what is a feature story that editors 
will buy? 

A feature—especially a Sunday feature— 
is anything that a good editor with a budget 
thinks is interesting, significant, diverting, or 
important. Pulitzer described a feature story 
as an article which would cause a man in 
the subway to say to his seat-mate, “Did you 
read that thing in the World this morning?” 

A good feature story is information, skill- 
fully written, which the editor thinks will 
most interest the most readers of his news- 
paper at a special time—the nearer home, 
the bigger the name or subject, and the 
more unexpected the better. 

(A new angle to a St. Patrick’s Day story 
in the Irish city of Boston around the 17th 
of March.) 

A good feature story is the clever develop- 
ment of one or more angles of a hot news 
story, which are based upon wide, human 
interest. 

(The coppers find a murdered celebrity 
with a detective story-book clasped in his 
dead fingers. The fiction account somewhat 
parallels the actual crime. Excerpts from 
the book make a feature topic.) 

About now some carper in the back pew 
gets up and objects, “Why those are good 
news stories, too.” 

You’ve got something there, brother, for 
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today a four alarm news story is as full of 
feature angles as a baked ham is of cloves 
and a good feature article is stuffed with 
news facts. Every feature article is pepped 
up in reader appeal if it is tagged to the 
news. It is better if it is timely and contains 
big names, big ideas, big events, and big 
emotions. 

But a real feature article is more than a 
regular news item. Both are pictures of life. 
A news story is a black-and-white snapshot 
which contains all the essential facts. A fea- 
ture story is a colored painting which de- 
pends upon the artist’s skill. 


Its writer must select and emphasize those 
points, which by arrangement and by style 
will make the story interesting. He can 
chuck non-essentials out of the window. He 
can play up significant facts. He can roam 
far afield in order to bring from other 
sources facts and ideas that help develop 
his theme. 

News answers what, when, and where. 
Feature adds the why and how. A news story 
is an account of what happens. A featured 
story is something that an inspired writer 
makes out of what happens. News is an 
act of God. -Feature is the creation of an 
artist. 


It is simple to write a noun-verb headline 
to a news story. “Hitler Murdered.” That’s 
enough on which to sell papers. But the 
feature story would attempt to explain why 
the Feuhrer was done in and give the back- 
ground of the mysterious band of purple- 
shirted assassins who plotted the crime in a 
picturesque Viennese beer-garden because a 
ghost in an ancient castle had given them 
the tip-off. 
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If you must write feature articles picture 
yourself as a rubber-neck wagon barker 
carrying a bus load of native passengers 
through familiar land-marks. It would be 
old stuff to them for you to point out the 
well known historical sites. In order to keep 
their attention you would have to dig up 
little known facts and curious sidelights 
about the familiar scenes so that everyone’s 
reaction would be, “Well of all things! I 
never knew that before!” 

You have to take the old meat and gravy 
and dish it up another way to make ’em 
lick their chops. 

Or think of yourself as a soap-box orator 
before a street corner crowd in a hot park. 
If you were in a comfortable hall addressing 
the Society for the Prevention of Goose 
Pimples on the subject of Wyoming Whiffle 
Trees, even if you were dull, the audience 
may be too polite or too eager for the after- 
speaker ice cream and cake to walk out on 
you. But to hold a fidgety mob in the open 
air, if you have to pack your spiel with 
interesting stuff or the gang will stroll off 
to look at the other monkeys. 
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“Have you somethin’ that shows the spiritual and 
intellectual side of modern warfare?” 

Remember that in most feature articles 
there is no compelling news interest such as 
an earthquake or a poisoning or new war to 








ably bring to you: 


one prize-winning script, 
and agent.” 


his alone, my help is strictly personal. 


on your individual needs. 


Your Stories” — free 


WARD THOMAS 


521 Fifth Avenue 





HAVE you TRIED WARD THOMAS? 


There are many critics and agents to choose from. To find 
the right one is of tremendous importance to you. Here is a 


sample of the resultts WARD THOMAS coaching could prob- 


“Five stories completed in three short months of collaboration and 
your sale of every one of them, to smooth-paper books, including 
bear witness to your ability as critic 


—B. M. Haywarp. 
Because I know every writer has problems which are his and 
I work with different 
writers according to their needs; with some whose problems and 
ability warrant my doing so, I collaborate as with Mr. Hayward; 
with others I work on my regular individual manuscript analysis 
basis described below; with advanced writers selling occasionally, 
I make other personal arrangements. My sole purpose of course, 
is to get you selling regularly; the methods necessary depend 


Send me one of your manuscripts and I will either get it 
right out to buying markets, or I will render a detailed, para- 
graph-by-paragraph analysis that will spotlight the errors in 
your story. I discuss your plot, teach you how to make your 
characters live, how to point up your dialogue, etc. The fee for 
this detailed analysis is 75c per thousand words. Commissions: 
Sales to American markets, 10% ; minimum $5.00. Foreign 15%. 


New Edition of my booklet, “Telling and Selling 


New York, N. Y. 


I'LL MEET YOU 
HALF WAY... 


Because editors are encouraging 
and need new talent, I am for a 
limited time making this unusual 
offer; if your work is sufficiently 
promising to permit my offering 
you collaboration, I will meet you 
half way—will work with you for 
3 months, for $25, payable in 3 
instalments, and will take the other 
$25 out of sales directly resulting 
from collaboration. 


Under my personal collaboration, 
I work hand in hand with you, 
from a very intensive study of the 
markets you are trying for, thru 
plot outlines for that market, thru 
a scene by scene analysis of each 
story idea I have approved, thru 
the various drafts of the story, 
until I feel that we have a thor- 
oughly salable story. I then mar- 
ket the story, quickly and advan- 
tageously. 
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Which Kind of Help 
Do You Need? 


(1) Broad, Practical Advice 
your literary career? 

(2) Expert Application of Technical Prin- 
ciples to a Special Story Problem? 

(3) Scientific Diagnosis and Creative Revi- 
sion of the Final Product? 

(4) Friendly, Wise Rejection Check and 
Experienced Sales Advice? 


Then Do This 


Slip a Trial Ms. in the mail, along with our 
nominal fee (60c per 1000 words ; $1 minimum 
covers first 2000), plus return postage and a 
full letter about yourself. 

Fee cheerfully refunded, 
satisfied. 


in Building 


if you are not 


New Service 


Writers Counsel Service continues to Move 
Forward! Two fine Workshop Classes now 
functioning in Cambridge. 

Others forming in Boston and nearby cities. 
Limited groups. Instruction—Ms. Analysis— 
Personal Conferences. 


Call or Write for Particulars. 


WRITERS COUNSEL SERVICE 
William E. Harris, Director 
A National Institution Since 1929. 


44 Langdon St., (Tro. 4858) Cambridge, Mass. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPTS _ 


beautifully and accurately typed 
Carbon copy furnished. Minor corrections if desired. 
35c thousand words; 30c over ten thousand. Poetry Ic 
per line. Scripts mailed flat. 


NEIL ALEXANDER 


MULLINVILLE KANSAS 











GAG-CARTOON 


MAKE ate MONEY — AT HOME — BY nee 
aeaines wee to $200.00 = aa 

in N 

lesson 


ty Se 
— 1000 v ittustradion , cour course 2 shows, you : $2.80 


how. No Aan A eed: CARTOON 
MARKETS LUDED. All for 


Send name today for FREE details. 


MOON GAG- CARTOON SCHOOL 
Box 106—Dept. W Fall Creek, Wis. 


THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to success for YOU. y clients write me con- 
tinually that they are selling their manuscripts which I 
have professionally prepared for publication. I revise, 
lish, and give your story new life, interest and appeal. 
eturned to you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one 
dollar per Romend words. Write for discount on books. 


EDITH M. NAILL 


THE MACINTYRE SCHOOL 


Offers a course in creative writing from the ground up. 
Beginning with grammar, diction, style, and correct literary 
orm, a university trained man will teach you how to write 
Stories, articles, verse. Ms. with movie, radio, or book 

ibilities placed with registered Hollywood agent. This 
tudio only 15 miles from Hollywood. Personal letters with 
all instruction. Consultation free. erms reasonable. 


GORDON C. MACINTYRE 


B. A. Pomona: M. A. Columbia) 





Edgerton, Missouri 








19932 Malibu Road Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


hold your reader’s attention. You have to 
sell him in every paragraph to hold him to 
the end. 

Remember, too, that feature stories must 
be aimed at the type of newspaper that is 
buying that type of article. The conserva- 
tive press might be interested in bird’s nests 
but the sensational press is more interested 
in love nests. You waste stamps unless you 
have some notion of the policy of the 
market. 

Notice how differently newspapers play 
up certain stock feature articles peddled by 
the big syndicates. For in the feature realm 
there appears to be more _ individuality 
among newspapers than in the standardized 
news field. Most feature editors instinctively 
act like women when buying hats—they 
want something which nobody else has. 

There are: however a few basic principles 
that apply to most papers. Feature articles 
usually are either the ESCAPE stuff or the 
EXPLANATION stuff. 

On the magic carpet of a colored Sunday 
supplement they transport you from your 
hum-drum world to an enchanted land of 
mystery and adventure. They snatch you 
out of a rut and give you a spree of day 
dreams. They offer you a vacation for a 
dime. 

You discover veiled men on the desert; 
you sit in on the romance between the circus 
fat lady and the midget; or you merely 
wind in your mental slack by doing puzzles. 
You can run all the way from “Oh-my-God- 
horrors” to comical phrases that make you 
bust your brassier in glee. 

Features lure you away from ordinary 
experiences or they may do just the reverse : 
they may attempt to bring you closer to an 
understanding of some fact in your day’s 
life. They may explain what has happened. 
They may give the background of the news. 
They may attempt to give you the facts on 
a question so that you can make up your 
own mind. 

They add to your information on a sub- 
ject. They give the reasons why. They cite 
similar cases. They take you back to the 
school marm’s knee. 

In this troubled world more and more 
feature articles aim to enlighten and edu- 
cate. Once diversion or entertainment or 
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have to even shock made most of the feature ma- 
him to terial. But in these days when old land- The 1939 Photo Almanac Guide 

marks are being washed away and when contains 215 pages, is 6x9 inches in size; 
2s must men are troubled by the lack of jobs, air- stoutly bound, and sells for only $1.00 
that is raids, and by grass root medicine men spout- postpaid. Contains all markets that buy 
nserva- ing about all kinds of half-baked panaceas, photographs, and the requirements and 





’s nests the average person likes to have his problems | rate of payment of each. Also five chap- 

erested illuminated and explained in a feature | ters on how to take and sell good photo- 

ess you article—provided the pill tastes interesting. graphs with examples. Order from 

of the Still a third characteristic of good feature pring . Ng Book ro 22 East 
articles is that those for the popular press ONE, SEREERRES, SEED 

s play often combine both elements. They are 

led by sometimes based on the explanation of a 

- realm great problem or fact but the subject matter 3 

duality contains enough diverting and unique infor- USINESS PAPER 

urdized mation to hold the reader as he wades w 

Ctively through a subject that might send even the RITING sites ze) Car eer 

—they experts groping for the aspirin bottle. Se Paces end Wasen een 

: The field for small boxed or serial features seein aid he aes: 

. . . . * y an 
aciples —the so-called tid bits—is too specialized as Steer amen. PR ges ir ay oe 
irticles for discussion here. Usually they are based most of new and attractive opportunities in a 
or the on a clever,timely idea with good picture rs na = but important field of pro- 

“1 *9°,° © . essional writing. 
possibilities. They are aimed at the syndi- sta, ¥ 
unday cate and hence have to appeal as much to Cloth. | 6%x9”. 206 pp. PITMAN 
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your the clam-diggers of Maine as to the gold- $2.50 OU note st. Neer York 

nd of diggers of Hollywood. 
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f day 

we PUZZLED WRITER 

esert ; 

circus TRY THIS NEW KIND OF QUIZ ON YOURSELF. 

1erely 1. Do you know what “Technique” is? If you can’t answer every one of these correctly you 

izzles. 2. Do you know what a “worn out word” is? | had better take immediate steps to get yourself informed. 

God 3. Do you understand what is known to | There is nothing complicated or difficult to understand 

\s0G- professional writers as “‘Point-of-view”? about any of them. Any intelligent child, with less than 

> you 4. What is a “transition”? a grammar school education, could understand every one 

5. Do you know an awkward one when of them in an hour’s study of my plain, simple explana- 

: you see it? tion. BUT MARK THIS: you could work blindly, 

inary 6. What are the five means by which skilled fruitlessly for years without ever arriving at the 

erse : professional writers portray character? : slightest comprehension of them by yourself. 

o an . Do you know what “integrated dia- This then is what you should immediately do: Send 
logue” is? me one or more manuscripts, with the proper fee and 
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8. Do you know the meaning of “author's 
interpretation” ? 

9. Can the same story be told in the first, 
second and third persons? 

10. Do you know the difference between a 
“told story’ and what professionals call a 
“shown story”? 

11. Do you know the device by which a 
trained professional writer forces the reader to 
accept unconsciously a highly improbable situa- 
tion or occurence? 

12. Do you know the difference between 
“objective” and “subjective” writing? 








postage as shown below, and I will return to you a com- 
plete, detailed report on your work, together with a 
simple explanation of the twelve questions shown above. 
THIS IS INFORMATION THAT IT MIGHT TAKE 
YOU YEARS TO DIG OUT BY YOURSELF. 

If you haven’t a manuscript to send, write for my 
FREE BOOKLET, entitled THE ROAD TO WRIT- 
ING THAT PAYS. 


FEES: 


Manuscripts up to 1000 words, $3.00; each additional 
1000 words or fraction thereof 50c; plus postage. 
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IF YOU WANT TO 
START AT THE BOTTOM 


If you’re having a hard time getting started, 
and sincerely believe you would be satisfied 
with $8, $10 or $20 checks for short-short 
syndicate fiction scripts until you’ve learned 
the rudiments of commercial fiction produc- 
tion—you'll be vitally interested in what the 


MODERN COURSE IN SYNDICATE 
FICTION WRITING* 


has done for writers just starting out. 


*One of the lowest-priced individual train- 
ing courses available, money-back guarantee, 
approved by pulp and syndicate editors, and 
sponsored by a well-known literary house of 
reputable standing. 


Send for full particulars TODAY! 


Modern Course in Syndicate Fiction Writing 
Room 1229, 15 Park Row, New York City 











Verse or 
Music 


SONG WRITER 


My long, intimate experience with largest 


music publishing companies in the nation 
through years past is yours in critical comment 
and constructive suggestion without charge. 
Send manuscripts or lyrics. 

Get full information on writer’s service, 
broadcasting music arrangements, orchestrations. 


ASK FOR FREE COPY OF IMPORTANT 
MESSAGE TO WRITERS 


Write at once— 
Rock Haven, Ky. 


Brilliant Opportunities open. 
BURRELL VAN BUREN, Box 25, 











ORIGINAL SONGPOEMS 


Wanted to be set to popular HIT- omnes fox-trots, waltzes. 
religious or semi-classical ballads, Luther A. Cla 
arranger of the Se part, “WHEN TT Ss SPRINGTIME 
IN THE ROCKI 

Song-poems should have one or two stanzas of 4 lines each 
and one chorus of 8 lines. Work guaranteed correct. Best 
advice where to place your song when completed. 


LUTHER A. CLARK, Conpgeer 
Dept. “39WD11,”’ Thomaston, Maine 











SONG WRITERS! 


Poems or melodies. Write for my OUTSTANDING, 
"ao offer without delay. One cent marvelously 
spent. roposition that will speak for itself and one 
you can “RO Y APPRECIATE. Seeing is believing . 

and LET ME CONVINCE YOU NOW! 


RAY HIBBELER 


C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Now let’s consider the so-called magazine 
spread articles and the long or short articles 
that appear either in feature sections or are 
treated as features in makeup and display 
and are scattered through the papers—es- 
pecially in the evening and Sunday papers. 

Feature material pops out of the Big 
Three subjects: MURDER, MONEY, and 
MAIDS—stories of picturesque crime; busi- 
ness in the dough or in the breadline; or 
any intriguing bit of lingerie. 

Some may consider this field too sensa- 
tional. But, bless your heart, powerful stories 
are always sensational—no matter what size 
the headline type. 

Best-sellers, show hits, grand operas are 
sensational. The bible is full of feature 
stories. The murder of that “cursed woman” 
Jezebel; the time when the multi-millionaire 
named Job went broke; the escapades of 
Potiphar’s wife—all Sunday Supplement, as 
well as Sunday School, feature stories. 

There are certain instincts or fundamental 
human interests which contain certain pow- 
erful feature angles. These are some: 

STRUGGLE—war, sport, politics, and 
brawls between the soprano and the choir 
leader. 

SIN—unique murders, slick crooks, rack- 
eteers, G-men, spies, and peccadillos in high 
and unsuspected places. 

SEX — unusual engagements, marriage, 
scandal, and strange romances. 

MONEY—debts, something for nothing, 
millionaires, labor, gamblers, P. W. A. and 
Wall Street. 

ACCIDENTS — strange, 
events, death, funerals. 

SCIENCE—the Pope’s vestments; saw- 
dust trial revivals, anti-communism, miracles, 
and Aimee Semple McPhearson. 

NATURE — animals, 
stars, microbes. 

ART—Jitterbug, goofy paintings, mod- 
ernistic houses, and statues that look like 
candle drippings. 

DISCOVERIES — new inventions, 
lands, new ideas and new experiences. 

ODDITIES—weird, eccentric facts or 
folks that are strange as they seem. 

HUMAN BODY—health, physical form, 
hygiene, diet, fashions. 


unexpected 


insects, 


weather, 


new 
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FAMILY—babies, food, education, home 
problems, mothers-in-law. 

HISTORY—anniversaries, the past as it 
affects the present, new discoveries about 
accepted history, archaelogical finds. 

BIOGRAPHIES—big names or unusual 
people—usually in the news. 

SUPERLATIVES —the explorer who 
went where none had been before ; prettiest 
girl in Podunk, ghosts, the Dionne Quin- 
tuplets. 

GLAMOUR—actresses, 
esses, and heroes. 

CONTRASTS—former belles gone broke ; 
Horatio Alger beef barons; ex-train robber 
who got religion. 

ADVENTURE—war, jungles, sea, hunt- 
ing, laboratories exposed to germs or ex- 
plosions—anywhere that danger lurks. 

MYSTERY — sleuths, spy-codes, inhabi- 
tants of Mars, ships that ‘vanish, where 
Father Divine gets his money. 

If you can’t find something to write 
about—and SELL—in this Happy Hunting 
ground you had better go back to writing 
juveniles. 

The more unusual the angle, the bigger 
the name, the closer to home, the more 
timely the event the better thé feature ar- 
ticle. It is more powerful also if it combines 
several of the fundamentals. For instance, 
the ‘romance of King Edward and Wally 
Simpson had struggle, sex, sin, money, re- 
ligion, contrasts, mystery, history, and several 
other angles. That was why it was the story 
of the era. 

It should be remembered that features are 
based primarily upon unusual themes. The 
ideal subject is something that can’t happen 
here—but does. The mass production of 
events no longer warrants feature considera- 
tion. 

Ask yourself, “Is there something in this 
subject that is strange, bizzare, weird, curi- 
ous, unique, dissimilar, varied, original, 
queer, eccentric, abnormal, unconventional, 
wonderful, amazing, rare—and all the other 
pop-eye makers?” 

But, the general fundamentals, which have 
a novel slant, are the source material for the 
most interesting feature articles. They are 
the butter, flour, and milk which the feature 
chef mixes in order to cook up a good story. 


play boys, heir- 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


'WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agente; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t theyP We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute straight-from-the-shoulder 
frankness. We want clients who have the will to 
go forward—we want to help them to go forward. 
Jane Hardy was-formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 


Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 
Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dn crtiisieiteaeeaiaieaedieeiaaee 
FLAWLESS TYPING 


Professional work. No erasures. 20-lb. Hammermill Bond. 
Correct ———. sepottins. aragraphing. Extra first—last 
pages. Carbon, No charge for retyping few pages 
where author hae Sight last minute revision_necessary. 

er 1000 words. —— plays, 60c per 1000, Poetry %ec per 
ine. Minimum $1.00. 


ETHEL ©. ROSBOROUGH 
1730 West 100th Street, 


COLLABORATION 


An experienced fictionist, instructor and once 
associate editor of an all-story magazine will give 
extensive suggestions for rewriting a submitted short 
story for $1 and postage, or collaborate for $1 and 
postage plus half of the proceeds when the story 
is sold. DR. J. N. TRACY, 180 S. Main Street, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Chicago, Ill. 

















Make money in advertising. Prepare quickly durin Bee 
earn while you learn. No experience necessa 
Nothing else like it. Send at once for free bes Kiet—" Twin Yates. in 
Advertising,’’ and requirements. No obligation 
Page-Davis School of Adverti ising 
3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 3058, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice, and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITERS Cone 
509 Fifth Avenue 





New York, N. Y. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Can You Write Correct English? 


Then, you can sell Juvenile ma- 
terial—Stories, Articles, Fillers. 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching it. 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 











POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
100 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion Agreement will be sent, should your ma- 
terial be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. 8B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles, Calif. 











"BUILDING AN INCOME THRU 


SONG-WRITING'' 


is the title of a new booklet which 
every ambitious writer should have. 
WRITE TODAY 
for your free copy. Mailed gladly on request. 
SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE 


Dept. 407 1234 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











SONG POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Best professional service at a reasonable charge. Send 
poems and write for information. Correct Work 
Guaranteed. 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 


Dept. 243, Thomaston, Maine 














WHAT ARE ? 
‘i THOUGHTS s 
Where do they start? What is this 
mysterious power possessed only by 
humans? Fascinating and instructive 
4 are the facts about your inner mind, 


our personality, your understanding; 

facts taught secretly by the Rosicrucians for centuries. 

Learn about it; but first write for FREE BOOKLET to 

Scripe D.G.M. THE ROSICRUCIANS (A. M.O.R.C.) 
SAN Josg, CALIFORNIA 





They are the basic instinctive interests of 
the human race. They have universal ap- 
peal. They are the stuff that really thrills. 

They can be treated as sensations and find 
a page in the “chamber of horrors.” They 
can be written humorously. They can con- 
tain vital information worthy of a college 
library. 

But they are written for a NEWSpaper, 
not an encyclopedia. They must sound new 
to the reader. They must express old ideas 
in new phrases. They must interest people 
now. They must be fresh enough to give 
the headline writer a break. And the ex- 
pert feature writer also will give the artist 
or the photographer a break, too. He will 
put in facts and ideas that can be illustrated 
by the art department. 

Where does a feature writer get his ideas? 

From sifting feature angles out of articles 
published in newspapers, magazines, reports, 
books, documents, and every conceivable 
publication. From radio broadcasts, song 
hit parades, movies and ‘plays. From li- 
braries, museums, government departments, 
educational institutions, organizations, and 
numerous other maternity wards of news. 

By thinking up unique ideas; by observing 
people and things; by chance or premedi- 
tated conversations; by going around with 
his eyes and ears open; by racking his 
memory; by finding a common feature 
thread running through several apparently 
unrelated incidents; by pinch-hitting for the 
Recording Angel. 

Sometimes the feature angle is obvious. 
Sometimes it depends on the twisting of a 
trite phrase—like “How to be Happy— 
though married to the circus bearded lady.” , 

Sometimes the feature is the expansion of 
a routine affair such as a series on “Master 
Cases of Master Man-Hunters.” Sometimes, 
merely the story of the words and Chopin 
music played by the doomed radio station 
in Warsaw. 

Often simple features can be developed 
from unique questions: “Should a lonely 
bride whose husband works nights go out of 
an evening with a young man friend?” Ask 
a preacher, “Are there any animals in 
heaven?” Ask a doctor, “Is it right to lie 
about his condition to a dangerously ill 
person?” 
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Other simple features can be worked up 
by asking several celebrities the same popu- 
lar, timely question. It makes better read- 
ing if the famous names are widely dis- 
similar like Babe Ruth, Bishop Manning, 
Margaret Mitchell, and Andy Devine—or 
their local prototypes. 

One of the greatest feature editors in 
America was the late Morrill Goddard of 
Hearst’s American Weekly. This is how he 
saw a hidden feature in a story. A French 
stylist in New York was’ trying to get some 
publicity on a new dress form he had in- 
vented—a headless mannequin that showed 
off the season’s styles in department stores. 

The reporter brought back the fashion 
expert’s ideas on the form of the average 
woman. 

But that wasn’t unique enough for the 
Wizard. 

“Dry and worthless stuff,” he snapped. 
“What is the sense running stories again 
and -again about the typical American 
woman’s form? But—there is a new story 
here, fresh, full of life, even—er—adven- 


ture. 

“Where does this man get all these four 
hundred women to pose for the four 
hundred different dress forms he turned out 
last year? That’s the feature angle. 

“How does he persuade a lovely lady to 
lend him her lines? Does he try his friends? 
Have husbands ever threatened him on rec- 
ognizing a wifely figure in a new form? 
Has he ever molded z. form and fallen in 
love with the model? That’s the angle!” 

In trying to sell feature articles as a free 
lance and not on assignment it is often wise 
to query the editor with a brief synopsis of 
the proposed article. This saves you from 
consuming time with unsalable products. 

Study the style, treatment, and subjects, 
of the paper you are aiming for. But 
don’t repeat something it has already run. 
Be brief—there is more joy in a feature 
department over a stranger’s short article 
than over ninety and nine long-winded ones 
from a staff member. 

It’s the short article that usually crashes 
the gate. 











UNLIKE ANY 
OTHER STORY 
TRAINING 


IROL OCS Ze ~SURE WAY TO 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 








SHORTEST 
Editors’ Checks 








HEED THE VOICE OF EXPERIENCE 


“YOUR WRITING CAREER” 
(free illustrated booklet) contains 
graphic proof of the power of 
Storycraft’s amazing new method 
of guiding average people to 
writing success. Among those 
whose praise is printed for you are 
H. _Bedford- Jones, Jim Tully, 
Steve Fisher, Eugene Cunning- 
ham, Allan Vaughan Elston, Bert 
Green, Eric Howard, Harry Olm- 
stead, Rob Wagner, William Colt 
MacDonald, Isabel Stewart Way, 
John Monk Saunders and many 
others. 


® 
Louis Weadock, author of hun- 
dreds of magazine stories, says: 
“Nowhere in the world is there 
any such training in the crafts- 
manship of writing as Storycraft 
affords. It is presented so clearly 
and simply that any man or 
woman of average intelligence 
can assimilate every bit of it.” 


IF YOU HAVE "INK IN YOUR BLOOD" 


obtain any or all of the informative Booklets listed 
below, FREE; also Division Number One of 
Storycraft, with first complete lesson and the 
famous Storycraft test of your writing ability, with 
personal report by Frederick Palmer, all free. 


SEND COUPON NOW! 








(Not connected 
with any other 
oragnization) 


Frederick Palmer, Pres. 

Pe gen Inc. 

5617 Hollywood Bivd. 

Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me, free of cost or obligation: 

(0 32 page, illustrated ‘“‘Your Writing Career” with full descrip- 
tion of Storycraft training ; 

(0 First lesson and fascinating test of my writing ability, with 
free personal report by Frederick Palmer ; 

(J Copy of “Breaking The Bonds of Doubt,” with history of 
psychological talent tests; 

0 Cop A. “Storycraft Students Speak,”’ in which they do, 
rankly; 

() Copy of “The Market Place of Dreams,” describing present 
opportunities for writers. 


ERE re eee ee a citala sore elsiain tte as 
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WRITING PROBLEMS 


confront every writer. Bring yours to me. 
Because of my experience in writing, edi- 
torial and sales work, | can help you solve 
them. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
333 East 43rd Street “New York City 
TERMS ON REQUEST 








< TYPING 


of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by manuscript typist 
with 11 years’ experience. ‘arbon copy furnished or- 
rections in spelling, grammar and punctuation, if desired. 
Scripts mailed flat. Up to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000-25,000 
words, 35c; over 25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. Poetry Ic 
per line. Mimeographing. 

CUTTER 


MISS FRANCES M. 
26 Amherst Road, Wellesley, Mass. 











a command of effective hug 
pnd gives you added advan- 
id better opportunities. 
glish hancepe you 
ill ever realize. 
through Sherwin Cody’s 
correcting invention 
= you are ever embarrassed by icone in _— 


mar, 
pellin A ew free 
book ‘‘How You Can “Master Good Eng ish in 15 Minutes a ds 
will prove a feveietion to you. Send for it 4 

ERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGL 
12811 Searle Buliding 


YOUR POEMS SHOULD SELL 


For 25 years I have been teaching versifiers how to 
perfect their verses, and get the fullest returns from 
them. My pupils range from bginners to Pulitze 
Prize ae I am called “‘the teacher of poetry- 
teachers.”’ Registration for my course in Versifica- 
tion at ao ork University starts September 5th. 
Most of my work with private pupils is done by 
correspondence. You may already know of me as 
the author of The oor Road, The Complete Rhym- 
ing Dictionary and Poet's Craft Book, The Craft of 
Poetry, and The Dutline of Man’s Knowledge. You 
are unfair to yourself to neglect any longer the many 
profits from versification. us rates are reasonable, 
considering how exactly my work answers your needs. 
Write today. 
Send "37 for trial criticism of one poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 
DELANSON, N. Y. 


You fox improve 
100% self- 





Rochester, N. Y. 





BOZENKILL, 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly and accurately, free carbon and outside sheets, 
minor corrections if requested, 40c per 1,000 words; rates 
above 20,000. Mailed flat. Poetry Ic per line. 


DOLPHIN SERVICE 
664 N. State St., 


Chicago, Ill. 








FOR BEGINNERS 


For those writers who are just starting, who 
have never sold a story, I have something that 
will save you a year's time. A post card will 
bring you full details. Address “Writer,’’ 1332 
So. Bonnie Beach Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 











Logger’s Slanguage 


By RAnbDALt S. NELSON 


One of a series of articles on slang 


HOUGH much old-time glamour has 

been stripped from the business of 

logging, yet the camps still offer rich 
possibilities for locale to the writer of adven- 
ture fiction. The logger himself has lost a 
great deal of his individuality through more 
constant association with those outside his 
own occupation and as a result his vocabu- 
lary is not so greatly influenced by the nature 
of his work. The words picked up during 
long periods of unemployment belong to the 
city rather than the woods. 

The following glossary lists only those 
terms generally used among the men in the 
camps. The majority of them are terms ap- 
plied to equipment and operations: 


Belt and spur—Equipment used by rigger for 
climbing tree. 

Bible-pounder — A 
former. 

Blankets—Hot cakes. 

Boil out—Boiling clothes to get rid of lice. 

Brakie—Brakeman on logging road. 

Brass hat—Superintendent. 

Bucker—Man who saws logs into lengths after 
they have been felled. 

Bull-block—Rigging block used for sky-line. 

Bull-bucker Foreman for both fellers 
buckers. 

Bull-cook—Chore-boy around camp who makes 
beds, splits wood, etc. 
Bull-hook—Hook fastened to bottom of carriage 
on spar tree on which chokers can be hung. 
Bull-pen—Tank in jail, usually used to accomo- 
date drunks. 

Bull-puncher— Man who drove bull 
logging road in old days. 

Bunco-guy—Guy line below top guy line, to keep 
tree from buckling. 

Busheler—Contract worker. 

Camp—Consists of one or more “sides.” 

Chaser—Man who “spots” loads as they come 
from woods and puts them on “landing.” 


Re- 


street corner preacher. 


and 


team on 


Caulks—Loggers’ boots. 

Cat-doctor—Man who operates caterpillar used 
in logging. 

Carry the drug—To get coffee and doughnuts 
from the Salvation Army. 

Chiseler—Man who loafs on job. 


Choker—A short piece of steel cable which is 
hooked around a log and into the “main line.” 


Chocker-holes—Holes blown in logs with dynamite 
to hold chokers. 
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Choker-man—Man who puts chokers on logs. 

Chuck—Food. 

Company man—Logger who is over-anxious to 
please the boss. 

Copenhagen—Snuff. 

Cold-deck—Place where logs are hauled to and 
stacked for easier handling. 

Cruiser—Man who marks timber and evaluates 
tracts. 

Dago—lItalian. 

Dehorn—Drinker of canned heat or denatured 
alcohol. 

Donkey—Stationary engine used in logging opera- 
tions. 

Donkey-doctor—Mechanic for donkeys. 

Donkey-puncher—Donkey engineer. 

Dough-pounder—A baker. 

“Down the line”—Going to town. 

Duplex-man—Loading engineer. 

Faller—Man who fells trees. 

Fish—Anybody that’s good for a touch. 

Flunkey—Waiter or handy-man. 

Gandy-dancer—Section hand. 

Gas-tight—Drunk on a mixture of soda water and 
cooking gas. The drinker is called a “gas 
hound.” 

Gut-robber—Cook. 

Gin-pole—Small log. 

Grass-line—(Same as straw-line.) 

Gypo—Small outfit. 


Hash-slinger—Waiter or waitress. 

Haul-back—Line used to pull empty rigging back 
to woods, 

Haul-back block—Rigging block on “haul-back.” 

Hay-wire outfit— Logging company poorly 
equipped or financed. . 

Head-loader—Chooses logs to be loaded on each 
car. 

Heaver—Fireman on logging locomotive. 

Hi-lead logging—Where row of donkeys haul in 
logs and they are dried on ground. 

High-ball—A fast outfit. 

High-rigger—Man who sets up rigging in tree- 
tops. 

Home-guard—People living near the site of opera- 
tions. 

Hook-tender—Boss of one of the sides. 

Jag—Having a jag on—being drunk. 

Jungle—Hobo camp. 

john is up the river— The logs will soon be 
coming down. 

Landing—Place where logs are hauled for loading. 

Lard—Butter. 

Lunch-hook—Hand. 

Main-line—Heavy line used to haul logs in to 
landing. 

Main-line block—Rigging block on main-line. 

Makin’s—Cigarette papers and tobacco. 

Make ’er out—Draw pay. Usually when a man 
quits a job. 




















talent a thousand-fold. 


MANSHIP here. 


$1.00 to 3,000 words 

$2.00 from 3,000 to 6,000 
$3.00 from 6,000 to 10,000 
$4.00 from 10,000 to 15,000 


6411 Hollywood Blvd. 





GENIUS...... 


Why hide the light of your writing career under the bushel basket of indiffer- 
ent and inefficient SALESMANSHIP? 


As a thoroughly trained SALES critic I will increase the candle-power of your 


How? By PERSONALIZED SERVICE! There is no mimeograph SALES- 
No form letters. 
INDIVIDUALIZED CRITICISM and SALES promotion for YOU. 

A SALES service continent-wide. In New York City my representative, 
Eileen Mooney, places your salable manuscripts where they will shine the 
brightest. In Hollywood I represent you. 

To my clients, my past EDITORIAL experience spells SALES. My fee is: 


This fee for criticism and analysis is based on individual MSS., and return postage is re- 
quested. 10% commission on SALES—minimum commission $5. Ms. Typing Service Available. 


GENE BOLLES 


Phone HE 0903 or HE 7581 


ALONE IS NOT ENOUGH! 


No rubber-stamp endorsements. It’s 


$5.00 from 15,000 to 25,000 
$10.00 from 25,000 to 50,000 
$15.00 from 50,000 to 85,000 
$20.00 above 85,000 


Hollywood, Calif. 
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SUCCESS STORIES 


by the hundreds | could tell you of young writers | 
have helped on their way to the top—and many of 
them are there today—more will follow. 


FOR TWENTY YEARS 


@s a magazine editor | have been nationally known as 
one man willing _to a — benefits of my editorial 
iters whose untutored manu- 
scripts might promise fruitful ground for cultivation. 


THOSE | HAVE HELPED 


have prevailed upon me to extend a steering hand to 
others—embryo authors and those who have been 
unable to find the pathway to success in the art 
creating fiction. 


NO PATENTED COURSE 


do | teach, for experience in dealing with beginners 
has taught me that only through individual, personal 
instruction may the individual writer be aided, his 
faults corrected and his talents developed. 


yOU FACE A PROBLEM 


that may be easy to solve—yet you may never solve it 
without expert, understanding editorial advice. 


1 CAN HELP YOU 


Complete details of my plans and methods 
will be sent by return mail on request. 





BILL O'DONNELL 


54 East Delaware Place 
Chicago, Illinois 


“THESE ENVELOPES ARE FINE" 


Says an Author—Name on Request 
Envelopes—28 Ib. Glazed Kraft: a 9x12 and 25 gAaxl2/, 
c; 25 6x9 and 25 614x914, 60c; 50 No. 10 and 50 
No. 11, 75c. West of Rockies 10%. RP list 
on request. SPECIAL: 50 beautiful Xmas folders, alike 


or assorted, name imprinted $1.00; also 21 assorted fold- 

ers only 63c. 

LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


1,000 words typed free for new clients! Otherwise, 35c per 
thousand words. Careful correction of spelling and punctu- 
ation done free. Free carbon copy and duplicate outside 
sheets. Service is quick and efficient. 


WILLIAM MASHEK 
2022 Como Ave. S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE DANFORD LITERARY AGENCY 


offers no encouragement to those unfitted for a literary 
career. This businesslike agency seeks established writers 
and others who “‘have something’. Promising beginners 
assisted for moderate fee until the first sale. 


DANFORD LITERARY AGENCY 
149 East 37 Street New York City 











STORY SALES 


My own and Clients’ setes in nat’l. mags. 
md market yours. 


euanveaeeneatai SOc per 1000 words. 
Book-Lengths—25c per 1000 words. 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
12c a page—includes light editing, with carbon copy. By Expert. 
HERSH BALLENGER 
181212 No. Harvard. Hollywood, Calif. Phone, Hollywood 1801 


Let me revise 


Mick—An Irishman. 

Mooch—To beg. 

Mud—Coffee. 

Muck-stick—Shovel. 

Nose-bag—Lunch pail. 

Old Man—Superintendent. 

Pearl-diver—Dishwasher. 

Pipe-monkey — Man who connects 
pipes on donkey. 

Plug—Chewing tobacco. 

Pot—A still. 

Powder-monkey—Handles explosives ; blows choker 
holes in logs, etc. 

Punk—High school or college student working in 
camp. Also name for bread. 

Push—Foreman. 

Rigging-block—Steel pulley block used in logging. 

Rigging slinger—Spots rigging in woods. 

Roll—Bedding. 

Roll ’em—To steal from drunks. 

Scaler—Man who scales or measures board feet 
in logs. 

Seam squirrels—Lice. 

Second-loader—Handles tongs that hook logs in 
loading on car. 

Second rigging-slinger—Keeps logs free and mov- 
ing on “main-line.” 

Shingle-bolt—Short cut of cedar logs to be used 
in making shingles. 

Shoe — Collar used on “‘tail-tree” 
against wear of “sky-line.” 

Show—Condition of logging operation. 
good or bad show. 

Side—Location on which one or more donkeys 
are working. 

Side-push—Assistant foreman. 

Side-winder—A big spree. 

Siwashing—Tangling of line in stump or other 
obstruction. 

Skid-road—Old-time logging road, made with ties 
over which logs were skidded out of woods. 
Also name for district where loggers hang out 
in town. 

Skidder-logging — Operation employing a 
line.” 

Skirt—Girl. 

Sky-line—A two or three inch cable fastened to 
top of spar-tree about 150 feet above the 
ground and supporting a “carriage.” Used to 
haul logs in to landing. 

Slap-line logging — Combination of hi-lead and 
skidder-logging. 

Slasher—Man who cleans up after logging opera- 
tion. 

Slave—Any wage-earner. 

Smilo—Hard liquor. 

Sow-belly—Beans. 

Spik ’er—To quit work. 

Spar-tree—A tree picked to hang rigging on. 

Square-head—A Swede. 

Stakey—With lots of money. 

Steel-gang—Lays rails for logging road. 

Sterno-stiff—Drinker of denatured alcohol. 

Stoolie—Stool pigeon. Boss’ spy. 
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Swabber—Man who greases skids on skid-road. 
Tail-rigger—Rides tail-tree and handles carriage 


at landing. 


Tail-tree—Tree to which landing end of sky-line 


is rigged. 


Straw-line—¥-inch to ¥%-inch steel cable, 
to pull main rigging from one 


Timber-topper—High-rigger. 


Tramp logger—Logger who changes from one job 


to another. 


Turns—Load of logs hooked onto line at one 


time. 
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MINICAM 


The Miniature Camera Monthly 


164 Pages 


November issue on sale now. Contains detailed 
comparative analysis of all photographic equip- 
ment; also magnificently illustrated articles on 
how to take and develop better pictures in color 
and black and white. At all newsstands. 





Up the pole—A logger on the water wagon. 

Whistle-punk—Gives signals from men in woods 
to engineer by means of steam or electric 
whistle. 

Winchy—Winch operator. 

Wobbly—Member of Industrial Workers of the 
World (I. W. W.). 


Through a tip in “our” Forum I wrote a short 
article for Your Flower Shop, a trade journal, 
and sold it to them hot off the griddle. This was 
not so very exceptional—BUT—in that same issue 
of the Forum I read the needs of another maga- 


and put out by a very good company. I wrote 
the Editor a note concerning another articde I 
had in mind. She not only bought the article 
but later put me on their payroll at a salary! 

I do not mean to imply that all this happened 
without a lot of work on my part, but it did 
happen, and I appreciate the fact that your Forum 
Department . gave these tips. Such timely tips 
can be made to mean a lot to an article writer. 














ARE YOU PUZZLED? 


oe manuscript for, ou Moo friend. So we accept 

7 individua dual careful, “detalled at wee a real 

gene of your ee Oe 

exp. Fee: $1.00 per 1000 words (@lus return postage). 
NEW WRITER'S FRIEND 

1717 Erie Street, Long Beach, Calif. 











a smallish Slick of very large circulation, 


RES Typerie 
Book-length mss. featured this fall! 


30c per thousand, 25c after 15,000 words. Minor corrections 
if requested. Free carbon, outside pages. Mailed flat. 
Poetry %c per line. Please, return postage! 
1000 WORDS FREE TO NEW CLIENTS 
Authors recommend our work! Five years’ eo 
Lombard, Ill. 


211 W. Maple Street 











M. A. S. ARNOLD, 
545 W. 112 St., New York City. 





IT HELPS BECAUSE IT WORKS 
SHOLL'S APPLIED THESAURUS 
(The Humanitome) 

Words, Meanings, Plot ideas, Situations. Send for circular, 
fee an “Description of Characters," and special offer 


VERBIS PUB. CO., P. O. Box 133, Flushing, N. ¥. 




















THEY found their Markets — and SOLD 


If your efforts are not meeting with success you may be wasting 
your time on wrong markets. It should pay you to see our 
Market-propensity test, designed to show the type of material 


you are best fitted to write and sell at present. It i 


Writers who have taken the test are enthusiastic. One says: . 
. that market had never been ch Sad Mis or sales i 


“I was certainly impressed . 
suggested to me... I hardly knew it existed 


A FIRST-SALE 
EVERY SIX DAYS* 


Comments from a few: a 
1s free. preciate rour efforts e 
femnd w hich told “a 


week! They are my first sales 


and certainly and I must ony ere ex 


didn’t realize it was such a large market . . . Others have kept gratifying Mr S- Sak 
harping on the detective or western pulp ‘field ... I'm glad mindeed, 1 om 2 ou f for what 
you realize, as I certainly do, that I’m not in any way suited } Rn Coe » *afiss 
for such markets. I’m glad you found the markets that fit my RC. 0. “Perhaps 

remember how it Felt t to sell 


basic abilities!” 
*On an average of every six days dures recent months 


your first story. B so, you 
at 


a client of ours can imagine my 


made a first-sale. This record is » Sane the Market- ropensity your announcement °t that my 

test helps them find their best markets learn the market’s exact sincerely for your spent 3 you 
uirements . . . and then develop inst te ique under the skillful Mrs. M. hy “Lam highly 

guidance of our director—a professional writer and critic. pleased . ™. Ss. 2 he 


Mail a Postcard for Full Details and your 


COMFORT WRIT 


107-0 N. Sth St. 


copy of the Market-propensity test. 


ER'S SERVICE 


St. Louls, Mo. 
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“PLOTTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20-day 
100% money-back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy PLOTTO 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 











EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


College graduate (Journalism) will type your manuscripts 
at 35c per 1000 words up to 20,000; thereafter, 30c. Minor 
corrections, if requested. Free carbon and extra first, last 
pages. 20-lb. bond. Verse, lc per line. Mimeographing. 


MARTIN T. KEAVENY 


538 West Belden Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 

as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are over 700 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 


RADIO WRITING 
by Peter Dixon ; $2.50 


GATEWAY TO RADIO 
by Firth & Erskine. . : $2.50 


RADIO WRITING 
by Max Wylie...... $3.75 


DO'S AND DON'TS OF RADIO WRITING 
by Ralph Rogers........ er 


RADIO DICTIONARY 
Leonard Lewis .. 50¢ 


Order your copy today, and cash in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - - Cincinnati, Ohio 








Edit To Suit 








By STanuey StotTz 


ALTER WINCHELL’S mania for 

coining new or unusual words has 

resulted in quaint concoctions ; per- 
haps the queerest of these verbal hybrids put 
in its appearance in his column for June 21, 
1939. Here appeared “socialass,” the prodigy 
resulting from the mesalliance of the two 
words “social” and “lass.” 


@ Just as Shakespeare “leaned” heavily on 
Holinshed’s Chronicles, so our own James 
Branch Cabell “leaned” on a collection of 
Russian folk and fairy tales, according to 
Mr. Burton Rascoe in his preface to Tricks 
of Women. If genius “leans” on others, what 
sort of props are we “lesser lights” to use? 


@ In concluding his essay on “Why Do 
Poets Write?” J. Middleton Murry, English 
scholar and essayist, sums it all up by saying: 
“Poems, like babies, are the result of a pleas- 
ant and self-sufficient pastime.” 


e Euripides, the ancient Greek dramatist, 
was the first to employ “poetic justice” in 
his works. He bitterly denounced Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, the Drieser and Anderson of 
his day, for their realism. Euripides argued 
that men should be taught what they could 
be, and not shown as they really are. 


@ Ripley recently featured the fact that 
Stow, famous English historian and writer, 
was rewarded for his lifetime of literary 
efforts with a license to beg—bestowed by 
the king. Humph! that’s nothing—many 
writers are begging today, but without benefit 
of license. 


@ Writers unacquainted with Ambrose 
Bierce’s Write It Right would do well to 
make his acquaintance. Here you will find 
such gems as: “Got Married for Married. 
If this is correct we should say, also, ‘got 
dead’ for died ; one expression is as good as 
the other.” “Gubernatorial. Eschew it; it is 
not English, is needless and bombastic. Leave 
it to those who call a political office a ‘chair.’ 
‘Gubernatorial chair’ is good enough for 
them. So is hanging.” 
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Sir: 

We are in the market for human _ interest 
articles about pharmacists, if the writer can fur- 
nish good pictures with these. Examples of such 
articles may be found in our last two issues— 
(1) the story about the adventures of an Alaskan 
pharmacist and (2) the story called “Big Brother,” 
which tells of a pharmacist who formed children’s 
clubs to keep them off the streets and out of 
harm’s way. For such articles we pay two cents, 
more or less, according to their value in our eyes. 
There is extra payment for the photographs. 







We can also use short stuff, such as pictures 
of unusual hobbies and of pharmacists doing un- 
usual things, and unique ideas for boosting busi- 
ness, especially in the prescription end, preferably 
when a photograph is available, in other words, 
anything which writers believe to be of interest, 
of educational and remunerative value to the 
nation’s pharmacists. It is our policy to make 
quick reports and payment within a reasonable 
time after acceptance. 

ALLEN KEIN, 
Modern Pharmacy, 
12 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y. 





Sir: 

Thanks to the market notes and the excellent 
articles you have published this year, I’ve sold 
over twenty articles and features to such widely 
varying periodicals as American Magazine, Coro- 
net, Youth Today, Commentator, rural magazines, 
juveniles, trade journals and newspapers. 


Have you had any word from Rural Progress 
concerning payment for my stuff? Or from Par- 
ent’s Magazine which held my games over a year 
and then returned them when I asked for pay- 
ment? Or did Long Island Florist and Nursery- 
man ever do anything about all my fillers which 
I’ve been unable to get back? 


At present I’m unable to get Bachelor of Cir- 
cleville, O., to return my material although I’ve 
written requesting a decision three times. Have I 
the right to re-type it and send it out again? 


When I read the grand letters you publish each 
month from other struggling writers, I can appre- 
ciate their difficulties because I’ve had all of them, 
and a few extra ones just cooked up for my 
special benefit. 

ELEANOR MARSHALL, 


224 Putnam Avenue, Hamden, Conn. 


Rural Progress is going through re-organization 
and hopes to issue again; Bachelor folded several 
years ago and is completely defunct. You may 
re-type and submit elsewhere any script you sent 
them; Parent’s Magazine is thoroughly responsi- 
ble and reliable. You must have got started with 
them somehow on the wrong foot. L. J. Florist 
has sporadic fevers of slow editorial reports.—Ed. 





WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 

I jected manuscript send it to us. Find 

out why your manuscript was rejected. 
Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t sent 
back for fun. 

We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point. blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER'S DIGEST has been our most im- 
portant division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of your last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Most of our criticism checks are made out for 
less than ten dollars, a small sum to find out 
information that may prove invaluable to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure at 
articles may prove a famous success at novels. 
We are interested in your own individual prob- 
lem. Let us help you to a firm literary success. 
Write TODAY. 





FEES 


These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific mar- 
ket information about your own individual 
manuscripts. 

Up to 1000 words...... eee TT 

1000 to 2000 words......... coescee Be 

2000 to 3000 words.......... ovs009. a 

3000 to 4000 words..............++++ 4,00 

4000 to 5000 words.............+++-- 5.00 

after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c per 
thousand words. 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 








Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








Writer’s Digest is your best intreduction when writing advertisers. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 

nada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover the December issue on or before No- 
vember 13. Rates 7 cents the word. 

— ask anyone who has a com laint on an advertiser 

our rsonal’’ department to please get in touch with 
WRITER S DIGEST promptly. 


literary agent, typewriter, 





AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


WAR ANGLES—for and against—affecting all literary 
output. Act quickly. Two dimes and _ stamp. 
Sheiling Press, Box 1215, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


ANYONE with little back-yard garden can earn up to 
00 two months. Stamp brings information. Light- 
ning Speed, Streator, Illinois. 


HOW TO TYPE MANUSCRIPTS in correct form for 
submission to editors. Dime and stamp. Dorothy 
Korte, 1305 N. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


LITERARY BEACHCOMBER hunts guest to share 
primitive Maine camp and attendant chores and food 
costs. Bernstein, Long Island, Maine. 


REPORTERS PERSONAL PRESS CARDS, 25c. 
well Service, 2121 6th Avenue, Altoona, Pa. 


TO MEN OF GOOD CHARACTER over fifty, the 


Cas- 


Friendship Club offers free membership err oan 


13 to 20. Box 670, Seattle, Washington. ENCL 


POSTAGE. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
50 best markets sent for 25c. 
Willmar, Minn. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages. 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo-Al, Minnesota. 


CARTOON SALES GUIDE “gules Two issues, 
25c (coin). Lavalette, W. V. 


YOU’LL WRITE and sell your own humor after read- 
ing Frankel’s Gag-and-Joke Book. Exciting, stimu- 
lating. 13c. Don I. Frankel. 3623 Dickens, Chicago. 


THE PLOT BUILDER—An inexhaustible source of 
ideas for novels, short stories, scenarios, etc. $1.00. 
The Plot Builder, 1435 West Maple Avenue, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology; and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 

study. Chartered college. 


Free catalog. College 
of Universal Truth, 20 E. 


Jackson, Chicago. 
KEEP POSTED—Win Big Money! Valuable Prizes! 
Sample Hobby-Contest Magazine, 10c. Butler, 
Braxton, Miss. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB — Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS—AIl 
Inquiries with stamp answered. 
Inman, Nebr. 


NEGRO DIALECT—20c coin. 
S. C., Route 1. 


MAKE DELIGHTFUL CALIFORNIA Sugarless Candy 
for eale or gifts. It’s different, easy to make, 
wholesome, nourishing. My Gift Shop formula, 25c 
coin, Box 265, La Tijera, Los Angeles, California. 


Full instructions and 
Charles Olive, 


types for writers. 
Sarah O’Donnell, 


Hilda Smith, Newberry, 


TYPISTS! 125 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY WITH 
Your Typewriter. Brand new, beautiful book, _— 
printed! Each plan a PROVEN money-m 
clearly explained. Order YOUR copy immediately, 
start earning extra $$$$$$. You'll be delighted. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Price: $1.00, postpaid. 
Address: L-S Sales, Box 24, Milford, Kansas. 


STILL WAITING TO DEVELOP FILMS, Exchange 
Letters, Photos—Florence Humphrey, 164 Baker, 
Northwest, Atlanta, Georgia. 


COMPETENT RESEARCH; Bibliography; Foot notes; 
Source materialmAny subject. Questions answered. 
Send problem for inexpensive estimate. National 
Research, 1472 Broadway, N. Y. 


DOLLAR Juvenile Plotter for youth fiction. Detailed 
plots, 50c. H. Fraser, Box 455, Bracebridge, On- 
tario, 


WILL PHOTOGRAPH your requirements. Philadel- 
phia and vicinity. Geo. Umstead, 263 Rocklyn Road, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


MRS. PUSS. Where did the rabbits go? The beach 
house is boarded up. I’m getting awfully tired of 
paying seven cents a word to tell you things you 
could find out for yourself by simply writing me 
your address. Parker. 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. Stamp brings rates. 
Doni Frankel. 3623 Dickens, Chicago. 


A CHEERFUL PERSONAL LETTER on _ Oregon, 
Australia, or New Zealand. By one who has lived 
and worked there. Questions answered 25c each. 
Gilbert Anderson, Stanfield, Oregon. 


WRITERS—Spend the winter at the Sea Drift Cabins. 
On an island in the Gulf of Mexico. All the charm 
of the South Seas. Mrs. Herman Betz, Dunedin, Fla. 


FOR YOU—vValuable fact and fiction about that birth- 
stone and birthflower. Send 25c coin and birth 
month to 4930 S. E. 59 Ave., Portland, Oregon. 


INFORMATION about Los Angeles, Hollywood, Hono- 
lulu, Japan, Shanghai, Hon Kong, Philippines, 
Singapore, Penang, French-Indo-China, Angkor Vat, 
Bankok, Calcutta, Burma, England, Scotland. es- 
tions 50c or three for $1 and stamped self-ad- 
dressed envelope. P. O. Box 555, Alpha Gour, 
Rangoon, Burma, India. 


GAG MEN—Cash in. Large list of selling cartoonists, 
paying cash for your ideas. Send 50c (coin). 
Hougland, Box 2385, Coll. Sta., Cleveland, Ohio. 


LAWYER, WRITER, STOCK-RAISER, 
three college degrees, desires as mate, 
chunky brunette, thirty to thirty-five, 
college educated, with talents, clean habits, 
high ideals. Box L-1. 


THAT Zxrthiz Shiver, 1339 S. Kildare Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois, is nuts. 


MONTHLY Informative Letter (news), 3 pages, $5.00 
year, sample current letter, 50c. Collins, 454 S. 
Lafayette, Denver. 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN-TRAINED psychologist 
advises concerning love, personality, domestic prob- 
lems, particularly of writers. Box L-10 


ALL-AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make 
new friends through my personal service. Members 
everywhere. Personal interest given each new mem- 
ber. Stamp, please. Mrs. Clarke, 1229 Park Row 
Building, Box 69, New York. 


BURIED Treasures of America. Learn more about 
them. New book just out. Goldenrod Publishing 
Co., Post Office Box 482, Oak Park, Illinois. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS AUTHOR—“Yours 
For Years,” collection of shorts by Stanley Patrus, 
$1.50. Order from Pegasus Pub. Co., 67 West 
44th St., New York. 


LEGGO THAT ZXRTHLZ. 


PAUL’S PHOTOS. 537 South Dearborn, Chicago. 
World-wide pictures for writers and editors, 


COLORFUL FISHING FLEETING BACKGROUND ?7— 
Read Harry Lee Fellinge in Ace G-Man Magazine. 


forty-four, 
heavy-set, 
attractive, 
and 









es, 





HOW TO GET A JOB—Helpful booklet, questionniare 
and Life Analysis $1. Success—Box 31, Station D, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


YOU CAN SELL Short-Shorts by intelligent market- 
ing. 125 markets complete with editorial require- 
ments, 25c. (Free manuscript preparation instruc- 
tena). Myron Minnick, 414 W. Adams, Los Angeles, 


PLOTTOS, Plot Genies, Plotcards, Plotkeys and hun- 
dreds of other writers’ books and courses. Numer- 
ous other subjects. Large bargain list. 10c. Wanted— 
Books, courses. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


AMATEUR AUTHORS’ ” CLUB—Exchange ideas with 
aspiring writers. Members give mutual assistance 
with —, - style, technique, market knowledge. 
Membership yearly. Jean Walton, Box 174, 
Chattanooga, i 


THE CUSTER FIGHT—Six questions answered, $1. 
Brininstool, 330 Poinsettia, Hollywood, Cal. 


THAT Zxrthlz Shiver, 1339 S. Kildare Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois, is insanity. 


WRITERS—Does the lack of facts handicap you? A 
— brings you the answer to any question— 
ive questions $1. THE FACT FINDER, 4003 Bel- 
vieu Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 





FOR $1 I will write a letter that should secure 
employment or sell your product. C. A. Beeman, 
120 Vista Place, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


EARN DOLLAR CHECKS WHILE READING NEWS- 
PAPERS! Dime and stamp brings information! 
Sam Greene, 406-V Cross, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. Send 25c for 
details and markets. The Writers Service, Box 


1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY—Write verses for Grestins 
Cards. Lists of markets. so prices paid. 
(coin). H. & H. Service, Box 2385, Coll Sta, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


ESCAPOLOGISTS! Stinkellectual dilettante wants 
companion (male) share isolated primitive Maine 
beach camp thru winter. Bernstein, Long Island, 

ne. 


YOUNG COLLEGE GRADUATE FROM INDIA—Trav- 
eller, Writer, Speaker, Artist, Sportsman, Musician. 
Will’ write interesting letters for 25¢ coin or 
stamps. Chasvorferne, School of Mines, Butte, 
Montana. 


DENMARK—Queries answered at 50c_ each. 36 
ears’ old Danish -teacher and writer. Svend 
ondrup, Vilvordevej, 45, Charlottenlund, Denmark. 


GRAB DAT SHIVER. 


Ss. oO. S.—Mentally marooned authoress wishes to re- 

with must be 
mature and ~— — ent than answering this 
would indicate. ox 153, Station A, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


A MISSISSIPPI Coast a with a writer’s ambition, 
a love of eeney os a very strong desire for 
soMe correspondents x # like to hear from you. 
Maribel Swetman, Box 85, Gulfpert, Miss. 




















MAKE MONEY writing war slogans. “Propaganda.” 
Personal paper telling how, $1. Etex Press, Kirby- 
ville, Texas. 





ATTENTION, WRITERS! It’s new! “Glossary Of 
Underworld Slang And Idioms.” Fifty cents. Also, 
earn while you write! Sweetest sideline in_ the 
world! All about it in “Real Estate Manual.” Fifty 
cents. SOUTH SEA WRITERS! Authentic trans- 
lations of your copy in Samoan, Fijian, Tahitian, 
Tongan, Tagalog, and other Oceania languages. 
Five cents each word. One dollar minimum. Cash 
with copy. Specify language. Brilliant Organization, 
8 E. 66th St., New York City. 





WASHINGTON STATE. Desire to hear from writers 
in West needing partner or altruistically inclined 
individual needing helper. Partiall successful 
young author needs economic foothold. Versatile, 

dependable, congenial, good musician. Box L-2. 
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MOVIE, ——_" goes Aviation, Sports maga- 
zines to . Twenty, $1.00. L-4, 


LOOK! BIG Opportunity Magazine packed with 
money making ideas, homework helps. Copy 10c. 
Ready Sales Gaovten, 2149-H, Jackson, Chicago. 


CATHOLICS—Join International Catholic Correspon- 
dence Club. Not a matrimonial bureau, Send for 
folder. Box 1877, Milwaul Wi 


THAT Zxrthiz Shiver, 1339 1339 S. Kildare Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois, is free. 


WHO Oley THE RECORD? Official Records—100 
a = to 3 questions, 25c. Sportsmarks, 712 
est Anaheim, Wilmington, California, 


TRUSTWORTHY WRITERS! Chicago Newspaper 
clippings furnished free. State requisites. Stamped 
envelope. L-3. 


REAL WRITERS. We’ll print your books. Reason- 
able prices. Cloth bound—Colored Illustrations— 
Art—Editorial—National Marketing services. White- 
Thompson, Publishers, 815 South Hill St., Los 
Angeles. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? Earn steady income, 
copying and duplicating cartoons for advertisers. 
Postcard brings particulars. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle, Wisconsin. 


MAKE MONEY PUBLISHING your own magazine. 
Profitable details; sample magazine: 10c. HURRY! 
MANTZ, 534 Maple, Scranton, Pa. 


DRAWINGS, CARTOONS, LETTERING for adver- 
tising or other literature. Prompt service—moder- 
ate prices. Bishon Studios, Basye, Virginia. 


GET ZXRTHLZ TODAY DUMMY. 


BE A BUSINESS AND SOCIAL SUCCESS. Learn 
to judge people at a glance—Easy—Fascinating— 
details, 10c. Self Improvement Research, 210 5th 
Ave., New York. 


101 MARKETS for jokes, paragraphs, ideas, etc., 25c. 
Mason, Campaign, Tennessee. 


“POETRY WITH A THOUGHT.” Selection includes 
Will Rogers poem reprinted from “World Antholo 
1939 Edition.” Also twenty-four other world fa- 
mous poems, all in Book I. Send $1. Steve S. 

Rubino, 605 57th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EXCLUSIVE FRIENDSHIP CLUB—Best connections 
guaranteed. Donna Service, Suite 1102-210 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


COOK’S PLOTTO and Key booklet. Like brand new. 
Sell my copy, $8. Ethel Gladstone, 1551 Sheridan 
Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 


TONGUE-TIED? TIMID? Four practical ways to 
start a conversation—anytime, anywhere, $1. Nan- 
kers, Box 884, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


BUY AT HALF PRICE—Plot Genies, Plot Cards, 
other writer’s books, all practically new. Box L-5. 


WRITERS! Plots, ideas, research, clippings, at rea- 
sonable rates. SHELDON WORTH, 235 So. 2ist 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAGAZINES—Thousands half price. Writer's Digest, 
1929-38, $1.25 dozen. Book & Magazine Mart, 
Hutchinson, Kas. 


STORIES TOLD BY PENMANSHIP! Make Charac- 
ter Analysis of Your Friends or Sweetheart. Our 
22x17 “Graphologist Chart” shows everything! 25c 
Postpaid. Satisfaction or money back. Altiery, 
1300 So. 9th Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
































BEGINNING Writer Desires Correspondence. Box L-6. 





READ Maurice Paschall’s ad, October Digest, p. 53. 





QUESTION SERVICE—Archaeology—History—Geog- 
raphy—American Indian—Atlantis. Thirty cents 
a question—4 for $1. Rates for detail research. 

L. Tinkham, 2708 Dove Street, San Diego, Calif. 





PRESS CARDS for freelancers, 25c. Associated Writ- 
ers, 816 Oakwood, Columbus, Ohio. 
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True Stories With Happy Endings 


Another Snyder client makes good. B. A. Crews, Hazlehurst, 
Miss., says: The Ormond Murder Mystery on which we 
collaborated is now under contract to appear this fall with 
N. Y. City publisher. Your service has been worth every 
penny I have paid for it, Your criticism has been very con- 
structive. I want to continue the association. I have profited 
many times more than the few dollars I have paid you. 

A second Snyder client writes: ‘‘Your revision on my 
novel, The Minister, was very exacting and helpful. The 
Minister appears this fall in a large edition.’’ This client is 
a widow, a preacher, and a beginner. 

The Howard Snyder Literary Service specializes on the 
novel. We originate ideas for novels, draw up plots and 
plans, collaborate from idea to finished manuscript, revise 
scripts — expertly blue-penciling out every possible_ error, 
type. proofread, submit manuscripts in America and London 
for book and serial sales, sell picture and dramatic rights, 
and in various other ways offer a complete highly-special- 
ized service that meets every possible specific need of the 
new novelist. Especially interested in criticism and revision 
of novels. 

Complete collaboration on novel or other book length 
Script now is offered at $1.00 per week. Also collaboration 
on group of short stories $1.00 per week. Courses of study 
on short stories or article writing at $1.00 per study. 

Beginners! 1 specialize in you. Many of my most success- 
ful clients came to me as rank beginners. 

Discussion of sales possibilities of any manuscript except 
poetry and plays free. Do not forget stamped envelope. 
Send any of your manuscripts, novels, articles, stories. 
This does not obligate you to me. My service is a way to 


know what to write, how to write it, and where to sell it. 
My help is made to serve exactly each writer's needs. My 
clientele is rigidly limited. 


HOWARD SNYDER, Canton, Miss. 














TEXAS, HOUSTON—6 comprehensive answers, $1. 


Reading newspapers brings fat checks. Information 
and example, 25c. Edna Morton, 7202 Canal Street, 
Houston, Texas. 


EMPLOYMENT ADVISORS WANTED! To follow in- 
structions to earn to $10 daily advising, helping 
unemployed by mail to secure employment — 
available. Rush 10c for air mailed details. 
clusive assignment your locality. VOCATIONAL 
ADVISORS, Parkway, Washington. 


WIDOWS! WIVES! SAVE THAT ESTATE!  25c. 
Booklet, reprinted magazine article, “IF YOUR HUS- 
BAND SHOULD DIE TONIGHT,” by Lillian Pascal 
Day, Founder, National Widows’ Protective League, 
2708 Thomas Street, Los Angeles, California, 


REDUCE SIX POUNDS ON FOUR-DAY DIET—Enjoy 
ood food. 25 cents and postage for instructions. 
- O. Box 1426 San Diego, California. 


HINDU ASTROLOGY is accurate, three questions, 
$1. Hada, 23-429 Pender West, Vancouver, B. C. 


BOARD, $5 WEEK. Quiet, woody. 
Randolph, Vermont. 


WESTERN SHORT STORY WRITERS! My authentic 
five thousand word booklet, RANCH AND RANGE, 
prepared expressly for you, will give color and 
atmosphere to your stories; make plain the meaning 
of hundreds of words and phrases. One dollar, post 
paid. Joseph Pickett Williams, 1404 Webster Ave., 
Houston, Texas. 


Marjorie Flint, 


WILL TRADE WOODFORD’S “PLOTTING” plus -~- 
for other books. Walter Casey, Canisteo, N. 


FIFTY original titles, 10c. 
stimulators. Fifty first lines, 25c. 
Nicholas, Box 174, Venice, Calif. 


SALABLE new plots, 25c. Story briefs, $1. My 
short-shorts, “Modern Angels,” 25c. My folio of 
50 miscellaneous poems, $1. Edna Morton, 7202 
Canal Street, Houston, Texas. 


Outright use or idea 
Both, 30c. 


UNIQUE EXCHANGE CLUB—Big magazine (experi- 
ences, snapshots), 20c; five, $1. Flapper “Flocl 
Eolia, Missouri. 


PLOT DOCTOR. Send rejected short stories and 
dollar for new plot. ox L-9. 

FRIENDS AVAILABLE—List for 25c, stamp. Mar- 
cella, Moscow, Idaho. 


YOUR “PERSONAL” PLOT SERVICE—2500-word de- 
tailed plot written to your order around your 
story-idea. Characters named and described; open- 
ing, crises, action, climax outlined; story atmos- 
phere made real. Solve your plot problems. $3. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Bayard York, 204 Ray- 
mond Road, West Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED—Finance for an education. Write Box L-8, 


SEX—Thirty years’ experience, teaching, lecturing, 
writing, consulting on this subject. Personal ques- 
tions answered. Writers can be helped. Two dol- 
lars each letter. Dr. O. C. J. Withrow, physician, 
surgeon, 38 Albany Ave., Toronto, Canada. 


CHRISTMAS SURPRISE ?—Genuine Indian Silver-Tur- 
quoise Jewelry! Beautiful! Price List Free. Thun- 
derbird, Box 107, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


FICTION WRITERS! Get “The Call to Arms” today. 
Two dimes. F. Tully, 36 New, Danbury, Conn. 


WE RUN LIFE’S RACE BUT ONCE: Why be cheated 
always; make new friends quickly; Modern Social 
Letter Club for refined lonely people everywhere, 
all ages. Personal Confidential service, sealed in- 
formation free “ON THE BANKS OF THE WA- 
BASH,” center of population where we can serve 
you best. Box 573, Terre Haute, Ind. 


DO YOU SQUANDER TIME?—One thousand emo- 
tions. Quarter prepaid. Writers’ Aid, 119 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill, 


AVERAGE 500 quarters daily from short classified 
ad. 25c brings ad and information. Edna Morton, 
7202 Canal St., Houston, Tex. 


HOW I LANDED GOOD ADVERTISING agency copy- 
writing job with little experience. Sample unusual 
application, detailed instructions (invaluable to 
aspiring copywriters) sent for dime and stamped 
return envelope. Upper, 15 Malden, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


WANTED to hear from young woman, sincerely inter- 
ested in creative fiction writing, single, under 30, 
unemployed, unencumbered, who can make home 
with author’s family in Ohio village and exchange 
typing, secretarial, and research work for board, 
room, small salary, and specific valuable instruction 
in writing. Mrs. R. Biggs (Author’s Representa- 
tive), Route 8, Mt. Washington, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


150 UNDERWORLD PHRASES, DEFINITIONS, a 8 00. 
Inmate 16951. Prison Farm, Bordentown, N. 


GIRL taking circle tour wants stay unusual spots, 
west, south, eastern, states; reasonable rates or 
part-time stenography. Box L-7. 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIO LINGO, technical questions 
answered, complete information on all movie de- 
partments, Makeup, Sound, Camera, Wardrobe, Lab. 
Special Effects, etc. $1 for full authentic report on 
5 questions. MacLane’ s, 5024 4th Ave., Los Angeles. 


SWAP, SELL, Palmer course, pearls, for printing, 
mimeographing. Bert Barnett, Pateet, Tex. 


SELF-HELPS FOR STORY WRITING—$1.00. Stamp 
concerning free offer. Dorothea Muttitt, Westport, 
Connecticut. 


SEE YOUR POEM in print for as low as 25c. Postal 
a sample page and details. Ogg Press, Tampa, 
Florida. 


25 ART PHOTOS! Male atheletes! Unusual Poses! 
Rexarts, 713 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, California. 


PUBLISH YOUR OWN POEMS. Quotations free. As- 
sociated Writers, 816 Oakwood, Columbus, Ohio. 


IMPROVE your scripts with perfect English. Details 
free. Guaranteed service. Marksman, 1030% 
Fedora St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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BOOKS 





to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 











Get It Right. scesce Oe 
eet B. ‘Opdycke 


Desk a pa Dictionary 
The Gaevent Word and How t to > se 


Use It Repie 
(5 “Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 


Roget’s Thesaurus . 0066 ee 
Peter Mark Roget 

mee and Antonyms. . <a 

Webster’s Dictionsey cans ca 

Write at «2 ee 1.00 


rose Bierce 

Giitsiataeagtaanee ee 
Janet Rankin 

A Bg omg of the 


~~ C. O Fernald gee: 
English Grammar crnald > eee 


James C. Fern 


. 1.00 


Writing Good English. . signs 
j. Berg senwein 
bf 4 <4 a TEER eeerrar be 
e’s on eee. 
mt ag om TR 
an B. Opdycke 
PLAYWRITING 
Write That Play. S Gphie <-o1ess « 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting sIaelimip's Ge 
John H. Lawson 
So You’ , Writing a Play?...... 1.75 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Dictionary .............. 50 
Leonard Lewis 
Radio Writing eee 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio... eee 


Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and =“ to 
Write Them .. isla baie aor 
} mg Dixon 
Do’s ant Be s of Radio Writing 1.00 


ph Rogers 
New Sodhalegns of Screen 
amy Meyer 
mar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories 


By ‘Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Commandments .............. 2.75 
O. 3. Martin 


POETRY OR VERSE 

First Principles of Verse........ 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 

Rhymes and Meters 75 
Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s anne Dictionary... 2.00 


How to Sloe Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 

Points About Poetry 
Donald G. French 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 

The —) Market. . . 3.00 
. M. Mathieu 

x? Year Book and well 


Photo-Market Guide............ 
Fohn P. Lyons 

Photo Almanac & Market Gate ‘* 

Writers’ & Artists’ Yearbook... 1.75 
All foreign markets 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
RR eer 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
Plot of the Short Sto 
Henry Albert "Prittips 
Plots and Personalities. , 5 
. &. Downey & E. H: Slosson 
SONG WRITING 


Facts About Popular Song 
Rees ced dk wads ieee olen: 1.50 
igmund Spaeth 
in'a bw PE iiss 1.00 
Dubin 


So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 
Robert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 
Profitable Photography for Trade 
Journals . cone 

H. Rossiter ‘Snyder. 

Fifty yl a Week with Car 

Sora 50 

Paul G. a ge ae R. c Sores 

Ideas for the Camer: 50 

SHORT STORY RITING 

Plotting—How to Have a Brain 


ie9iislvese 
Jack Woodford 


Short omy Technique......... 1.25 
David Raffelock 
Narrative Ry ere 
homas Uzzell 
Trial & Error excuse ae 
an "Wood ford 
Stories You Can Sell SNe ss at a 
Laurence D’ Orsay” 
Writing a Promt..... nee 
D. Wilhelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing... 1.75 
R. S. Dowst 
The Welting of J ‘of Fiction. .-.- 3.00 
S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
Writin: . 2.50 
alles Ss. Hoffme an 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Writing......... 2.00 
obinson 
My ae] Success Secrets.... 2.00 
Will Herman 


The Gute Two Ways to Write a 
Short Story 
Advanced Problems ‘of the Fic- 
tion Writer 
John Gallishaw 
The Story’s the Thing.......... 3.00 
Agnes Parsons 
Writing As a Career... 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
Magazine Writing and Editing. . 3.25 
Charnley & Converse 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Concise Pictorial = 3 me 19.50 
Complete—4 Volumes 
Dyeigive and Narrative 2.00 


Around the Copy Des 


Making’ Manuscripts Salable.... 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 


Protection Ps Lit Property. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 


25 Technique of the Sitery Story. 2.50 
We 


Carolyn 


Modern Criminal Investigation. . 3.00 
Dr. Harry Suderman 


Magazine Article Writing...... 3.25 
. Brennecke 

Contest Gold siesta ate cad slots 1.00 

Writing Novels to Sell .. 2.50 


urence D’Orsay — 


The Todeipn 4 of the Novel.... 1.50 
0 
|. Writing the Sex Seow. . 1.00 
| Murder Manual . 1.00 
Underworld and Prison Slang... 1.00 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide. — 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabul 3 o Writer’s pouie.. 25 
Air Story Writer’s Guide. . + ae 
Cowboy Lingo Secale 
Ramon R. Adams 
This Trade of Writing......... 1.75 
Edward Weeks 
The Profit in Writing .......... 3.00 
Laurence D Orsay 
Psychol ig the Writer. ..... 2.50 
Prof. . K. Nixon 
The se pag 77 ae 
James Knapp ‘Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing...... 2.75 
Harrington 
Making Laughs Pay. . — 
C. Ward den LaRoe 
The win Book. . rr, 
All synonyms for ‘ ‘said”’ 
Mdisen’s GHEE og sccecccves 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 
Puns—Ist Edition .............. 1.00 
B. B. Vivian 
How to Prepare Mss. and 
Contest Entries .............. 35 
The Gag Builder............... 1.00 
Don Ulsh 
Learning to Write ee 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Art of 1.00 


Cartoonin: sabe aece 
Chuck Thorndike ke 
Turn Your Humor Into Money. 1.00 
Sidney K. Margolis 
Authors and the Book Trade... 2.00 
Frank Swinnerton 
a #2 Make Money By 
Sellinet at You Write........ 2.00 
Donald MacCampbell 
Pie C Contest—How to Win 
em 


Helen King 
Business Poner Writin 2.50 
- auline & Wilfried Redmond 
riting and Selling S 
Feature Articles enn tvs wee 





2.00 
Medill School _ “Journalism 


Helen M. Patterson’ 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Name 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books postpaid: 
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is vour best introduction when writing advertisers. 




































































































































































































































Wrirter’s DicEstT 








NEW FIELDS 
for the WRITER - 


Edited by Stephen Moore 


This book contains a vetuaite star z six full plays to 
exemplify the different wy -“s and technique 
required for Television, io, Firm, ond rama. Exp 
tion and advice is given on each style by a successful 
WEEUDT, o ccvcdccctesecocccccscoescosscscccocese Pri 


PRESS AGENTRY 


A Publicity Handbook 
By Charles Washburn 


Contains specimens of good and bad publicity releases, a 
sample col — of brilliant publicity stunts by Ivey Lee, 
Edward I. Bernays, Dexter Fellows and other prominent press 
agents; also opinions of sixteen newspaper editors as to 

at constieunes acceptable publicity releases. . $2.00 


ABC SHORTHAND 
By W. A. epee 
Thoughts that come in a flash should be jotted down 
immediately. B. C. Shorthand - is now used by many 
writers to jot wn ys oe notes, ideas, plots, re- 
search material, etc. A. B. Shorthand can be mastered 
in twelve easy lessons........6.-ceseeccccerees Price $1.00 


PLEASE USE THIS COUPON 








A TRONAL LIBRARY P panes. Devt. D, 
110 West 42nd St., New York, N. 
Please send me the books panies below. I en- 
BESS Buc ccccccccccccccoccce 
NEW FIELDS FOR THE WRITER............. $1.50 
OE, Pr $2.00 
A. B. C. ‘SHORTHAND OEE wovccsecoeenses $1.00 
NL én cases Nkwtedlncneedeesesnedcédavacenesspuvens 
IE i ict Sb uae Rawal eRwPs ses coenduaestuiewessTeee 
ee nO en ee ee ee 











An Idea a Day 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By Frank A. Dickson 






















































































































































































@ FREEGIFT @ 


I have prepared a special VIEWPOINT 
CHART. It is yours FREE upon request. No 
obligation. Just drop me a note requesting the 
chart and it will be sent postpaid. 


And, when you make the request, why not 
send a script along for complete analysis and re- 
port. The cost is but one dollar each 5000 
words of manuscript. You'll get a report on 
the marketing possibilities of your script PLUS 
a candid report on your writing ability. My 
folder A FUTURE IN PROFESSIONAL 
WRITING lays bare the truth about writing 
for a living. It is intended only for those writers 
who can “take it.” 


I’ve been helping writers since 1930—and 
I’ve made many selling writers the writers they 
are today. Send a script or two today and get 
started in a better paying profession. 





CINCINATI WRITERS, ATTENTION!! Special 

classes in writing are now being formed. com- 
lete 10 lesson course in group collaborative serv- 
e@. Modest rates, terms. Details on request. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 


Box 33, Station E, Dept. D, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Or Upland, Indiana, if you prefer to reach me there.! 























Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





FOR DECEMBER 


1: A veteran music teacher who has 


maintained a studio for twenty or more years. 
How she has guided the hands of many 
youngsters in their first musical efforts. 
Former pupils who are now prominent 
musicians. 


2: Trials of a “mechanical” man. When 


he began to practice muscle control; his most 
interesting experiences. 


3: Outstanding botanical gardens’ in 


your state. 


4: Organization of the local Chamber of 


Commerce. Its leaders, past and present. 


5: Insight into a brick factory. Brick- 


making when your city was young. 


6: Worst earthquakes in your state’s 


history. 


7: A woman of your city who is well 


known for doll making. Some widows make 
a living from this work. 


8: How military leaders earned their 


sobriquets. 


9: Historic homes connected with poems, 


stories, and songs. 


10: Aged midwife who has brought in 


an unusually large number of babies, es- 
pecially if she has never lost one. 


11: A veteran baker of your city. 
12: Odd or oriental trees thriving in 


your region. 


13: Experiences of a bicycle racer. His 


most exciting contests. 


14: The first calaboose and early jail 


breaks. 


15: Manufacture of gas locally. Each 


step in the process. 


16: A student or business man who has 


risen above his classmates or competitors in 
spite of a physical handicap. 


17: History of the public library in 


your town. 






in 


in 





wmeosdt rr 














18: The making of pottery; widely- 
known potters and their careers. 
19: Indian wars in your section or state. 
20: Famed revivalist. His start, rise, and 
most successful meetings. His plans for the 
future. 


21: State birds. When adopted by 
legislature. 

22: Beginning of winter. Some of your 
section’s memorable “cold spells.” The 


biggest snowfalls. 

23: Interview with veteran sexton of a 
cemetery. Improvements in burying methods 
down the years. Get some “ghost” incidents 
from him. 

24: How the Salvation Army and other 
organizations bring cheer into poor homes 
at Christmas time by giving parents toys and 
other gifts as Santa Claus remembrances for 
their boys and girls. ; 

25: How our grandparents, in ante- 
bellum days, celebrated Christmas. Burning 
of the yule log by them at this holiday 
season; turkey hunts. 

26: Facts about an airplane factory. 

27: Interview with a well-known gun- 
smith. 

28: Training camps in your state during 
the World War. 


29: Progress of the sewing machine. 
Build your article around an early model 
which is owned by a local resident. 

30: Your state’s oldest newspaper editor 
in point of service. 


NovemMser, 1939 





YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students have won ONE HALF 
OF A MILLION DOLLARS in PRIZES. 
My inexpensive PERSONAL COACH- 
ING COURSE IN CONTEST TECH- 
NIQUE will help you win. 


FREE HELP! 


As a foretaste, I offer you 3 Gifts—without cost or 

obligation. 

1. THE NEWEST SHEPHERD CONF oer ee. CON- 
TEST eng ge chock-full of winnin 
o—— minute contest news and ifenicns »g 
FINEST WINNING ENTRIES. 


. A_SPECIAL PAGE OF CAMAY SOAP WINNING 

ro WINNING SLANTS AND WINNING EN- 
3. $55,000 WORTH OF WINNING NAMES—THE 
FINEST with OF FIRST PRIZE NAMES 
EVER ASSEMB 


Write poe A penny postal will do. 
Simply ask for “‘the 3 Gifts.” 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 
Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ svphet, 6 40c per 1,000 words, 
extra first page and carbon cop’ ; minor corrections. 
Poetry Ic per line. Book lengths 35-80c per 1000 words. 


E. STREET 


HELEN 
123 N. 10th Street, Olean, N. Y. 
USEFUL PUBLICATIONS 


524, MANSION oa * aS. LONDON, E.C.4 


no 





“*How I Toured the World on Nothing"’ 
By WALTER BUCHLER 
PRICE $1 POST FREE 


AVOID TECHNICAL ERRORS 


IN YOUR STORIES AND Fre 
TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE ARINE, RAIL- 
ROAD, AERO AND GENERAL ENGINEERING enables 
me to advise writers on these subjects, saving the expense 
or time for extensive resear for a service plan, 
and submit your present problem for free 


























; 31: The leading personalities of the year RALPH H. SHEPARD 
in your city. 416 East 106th Street New York City 
255 -\HOLLYwoop pays ~—**5 
\ LEARN and carn frvood Calif. 
Paw TO THE 
ORDER OF A WRITER 








THE SUM OF 


$100 to $10,000 





DOLLARS 








A HOLLYWOOD MOTION PICTURE STUDIO 








6 easy lessons on the technique of motion picture writing will teach y 
roducer with 17 years’ experience in a 


been by a writer-p r 
stamped envelope. 
F. H. THOMAS 


8948 Vista Grande Street 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


ou how to acquire such a 5 These lessons have 
ll branches of the industry. For full details send 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 

























































WriteEr’s DIGEST 








Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 








General, Literary and Fictional 
Markets 


The Magazine Antiques, 40 East 49th Street, 
New York City. Alice Winchester, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use 
original information, 1000 to 2500 words, regard- 
ing some aspect of glass, china, metal wares, furni- 
ture, ceramics, etc., and their makers. Where 
the material does not represent new discovery it 
should represent a new point of view or new opin- 
ion. Photographs are used exclusively at cost. No 
poetry. Reports on manuscripts are made upon 
receipt. Rate of payment is 1c per word, upon 
publication.” 





Atlantica, 33 West 70th Street, New York City. 
Dr. F. Cassola, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy ; $2.50 a year. ‘“‘We do not use fiction. Our 
articles are condensed from a selection of the most 
stimulating and important articles from abroad— 
on subjects grave and gay. Occasionally we will 
use and pay for an article of unusual significance 
on contemporary affairs by an American writer. 
We use some good, pungent verse, for which we 
do not offer payment. Reports on manuscripts 
are made within two weeks. Payment is by 
arrangement.” 





Cosmopolitan, 57th Street and Eighth Avenue, 


New York City. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. Harry Payne Burton, Editor. “All 
serial rights in the English language. We use 
short stories, 5000 to 7000 words; short-shorts, 
1000 to 2000 words; serial novels, 60,000 to 
100,000 words. We consider also book-length 
novels to be published complete in one issue; 
and novelettes, 10,000 to 20,000 words; also 
articles of wide interest, article series, and out- 
standing non-fiction books—travel, adventure, etc. 
Payment is made upon acceptance.” 





The Country Home Magazine, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Helen Ann Vaughan, Fiction 
Editor; Hubert Kelley, Editor. “We are inter- 
ested in full-length, short stories, 5000 to 7000 
words, with American characters, that come within 
the sympathies and the experience of the nation’s 
farm families. The backgrounds need not be rural. 
We want wholesome romances and family stories ; 
stories of young love, adventure; good detective 
stories ; stories involving new and interesting back- 
grounds. There must be both man and woman 
interest in every story. We are also in the market 
for dramatic short short stories, 1500 to 2000 
words. We want articles that interest, entertain or 


inspire farm people and farming communities. 
These must be important, significant, and drama- 
tic. Must be full of specific instances or anec- 
dotes. We want first-rate, interesting photographs 
of striking and important personalities in the farm 
world for our section, ‘Country Neighbors.’ We 
suggest a query before submitting articles. Good 
success stories, concerning individuals or com- 
munities, which others may follow with profit, 
are especially sought. Fast reports, excellent rates, 
payment on acceptance.” 





For Married People Only, 67 West 44th Street, 
Room 1706, New York City. Jules Carter Salt- 
man, Editorial Director. Issued bi-monthly; 25c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use helpful, author- 
itative articles on marriage and sex health prob- 
lems, always from viewpoint of married people. 
Physicians as authors preferred. Length is about 
2500 words. Style should be frank and lively, 
but not undignified, with angle of help to reader 
in achieving marital happiness always stressed. 
We suggest that the interested writer buy a copy 
and study it before submitting any material. No 
photographs or poetry. Reports are in two weeks. 
Payment is Yc a word, on publication.” 





L. A. Times Sunday Magazine, 202 W. First 
Street, Los Angeles, California. Stella Brockway, 
Associate Editor. Issued weekly with Sunday 
paper; 10c a paper. ‘We are not using fiction. 
We want timely news features. We suggest that 
the writer query first. We use photographs to 
illustrate articles. No poetry. Reports are made 
immediately. Payment is approximately 50c a 
column inch, on publication.” 





Physical Culture Magazine, 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. Ann Gurley, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
print first-person serials of three installments 
(12,000 to 15,000 words). These may be fiction- 
ized and dramatized versions of true experiences, 
or if straight fiction, must have the ring of truth. 
Subjects: marriage problems, parent-child rela- 
tionships, current social problems. They should 
be slanted so that there is a health angle—either 
mental or physical health. We use health articles 
of timely interest. Interviews with doctors, osteo- 
paths, chiropractors, etc., who have made new 
and valuable contributions to the betterment of 
humanity. Self-help articles by psychologists. Ex- 
poses of health rackets. Other subjects, pro and 
con: vaccination, birth control, sex education. 
Payment is 2c a word, upon acceptance.” 
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Successful Farming, 1714 Locust Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Kirk Fox, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 5c a copy; 50c a year. “We are overbought 
at present on fiction and will be until about 
May 1, 1940. We are interested in how-to stor- 
ies of farm people and their farm-management 
practices (written to help the reader adopt the 
best practices outlined) ; reports of new crops, 
new machinery, new methods from experiment 
stations; articles dealing with rural sociology— 
4-H Clubs, F. F. A., older youth groups, women’s 
clubs, adult education, and so on. PLUS aarticles 
on foreign and domestic travel. We use 8 by 10 
glossy photographs of any farm subjects. We use 
short verse as fillers. Rate of payment is 3 to 10c 
a word for fiction; 1% to 5c a word for articles ; 
$2.50 to $10 per print, for photographs; 25c a 
line for poetry. Payment is on acceptance.” 





Yankee, Dublin, New Hampshire. Robb Sagen- 
dorph, president. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “This is a magazine for New 
Englanders in and out of New England. We want 
seasonal, or tied into seasonal sports, holidays, etc. 
Length should be under 30000 words. We want 
human interest, historical, etc., articles. We use 
photographs of the New England scene, and 
poetry along same line. Reports are rade within 
two weeks. Payment is from lc to 2c a word, 
sometimes on acceptance, always on publication.” 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: One of the largest pub- 
lishing houses in the country has just given me an ex- 
clusive assignment—to arrange for authors on a projected 
series of three books. | am a little proud of this assign- 
ment, which indicate the editor's confidence in me, and 
his belief in my qualifications to do the job right. 
LATEST NEWS: Just placed BLIND BARGAIN-—an- 
other sale to a firm which has taken many books 
from me. (One of them, published last month, was 
mentioned prominently in the full page ad of a large 
New York department store.) 

LATEST CALLS: Excellent market now for Americana 
—significant books with distinctively American themes, 
either fiction or non-fiction. Since the English market 
has been practically lost because of the war, pub- 
lishers are concentrating on American material which 
will interpret this country—its past as well as its 
present. Wide variety of subjects in this field... 
| have a call for a particular type of hunting book; 
a new idea is back of this. If you are qualified, get 
in touch with me . .. Demand now for pseudo intel- 
lectual books—books of the self-improvement type, 
which inform rather than inspire. (Books of the type 
of ATOMS IN ACTION or MATHEMATICS FOR 
THE MILLIONS.) 

Writers working with me are published by such firms os 
DODD, MEAD; DOUBLEDAY, DORAN; APPLETON-CEN- 
TURY; WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY; VANGUARD; 
E. P. DUTTON; FLEMING REVEL; and ular book firms 
like PHOENIX, WILLIAM GODWIN, GREENBERG, etc. 

Query Me On Your Ideas 


! am particularly interested in discussing first books. 
Whether your book is complete or in outline form, write 
me about it; | should be glad to indicate its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST 
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When a husband and wife cannot make 
anything of their marriage, the reason is usually 
incompatibility. When a writer can't do any- 
thing with his writing career, the reason is 
also incompatibility—with his markets. 


Unless you are actually illiterate, | am con- 
vinced, through what | have done for other 
writers, that if you aren't selling, it is because 
you don't know-how to take advantage of your 
likes, dislikes, prejudices and background—the 
things that go to make you what you are—an 
individual, different from all others, with definite 
individual possibilities. 


During the past several years, | have had occasion 
in hundreds of instances to be proud of writers for 
whom | was able to build writing careers. And re- 
member, it has taken me years to test and develop 
this system which has proven so successful, 


“Believe me," writes an author for whom | 
have just made an unexpected sale, "the news 
came as a bolt from the blue and certainly 
helped. I had given that yarn up as one of those 
things which a writer does for experience." 


Writers working with me have appeared in every 
periodical class, from the highest paying markets like 
LIBERTY and THIS WEEK to top notch pulps like 
— and in the action pulps and syndicates 
as well. 


My successful and promising clients, writers who are 
building their careers, have found what their true 
markets are . . . what they can do best. The best way 
for you to begin working with me is to do what my 
selling writers have done: TELL ME ABOUT YOUR- 
SELF when you send me your first manuscript. Once 
| know what you can do best I'll work with you from 
outline to finished manuscript—and when you're ready, 
I'll get assignments for you, as | do for many of the 
writers working with me. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 50,000 words, $24; Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 
No "collaborations." Resubmissions free .. . always. The 
thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 


| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 
now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 














































































Wrirer’s DIcEstT 








HOW MUCH IS 
Information 
WORTH TO YOUP 


you are entirely right in asking what kind of 
information? 

We mean the kind of information that enables men 
and women who have never before sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to learn 
enough about writing to make a little money at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that enables 
writers who are now selling their work to sell a lot 
more of it at higher prices. 

We also mean the kind of information that pre- 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts about 
writing for people whose pre-conceived notions about 
the profession are mistaken. 

Such information WRITER’S DIGEST has to offer. 
The price is low, only $2.00; and it is worth ten times 
that to the majority of WRITER’S DIGEST’S active 
readers. 

Regularly the DIGEST brings you not only hel 
ful, inspirational, fact finding articles, but also the 
following valuable monthly departments: 


e@ Trade Journal Markets 
e@ New York Market Letter 
e The Writers Market 

e@ Book Publishers’ Needs 


That’s why over 41,000 writers throughout the world 
read and study WRITER’S DIGEST. A year’s sub- 
scription is offered on our usual money-back guarantee. 
Baa don’t like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 

we will refund your money in full and you may 
ep the free premium we send you. Only a publisher 
with a genuine service to offer can make such a guar- 
antee. ide now to let WRITER’S DIGEST make 
1939 a banner year for your literary interests. 


If 
an 
ke: 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen : 


Enter my one-year suscription to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. 
Also send me free and postpaid the book I 
have checked. 


( ) Learning to Write. 
( ) Points About Poetry. 
( ) Making Laughs Pay. 
{ ) College Dictionary. 


Name 


State. 






















Youth Today, 250 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Harry Miller, Editor. 25c a copy; $3.00 a year, 
“This is a magazine for young people. We use 
one short story each month, about 2500 words, 
We use articles pointed toward young people— 
people in ’teens. Nothing with ‘juvenile’ slant. 
Reports are made within the month. Payment 
is lc per word, for words used, on publication.” 





Religious Markets 


The American Hebrew, 48 W. 48th Street, New 
York City. Martin Panzer, Editor. Issued week- 
ly; 15c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use fiction of 
all sorts preferably with American-Jewish back- 
ground. Length: 1500 to 2500 words. We use 
analytical articles on current events affecting Jews; 
historical articles with original angles; articles 
helping understanding between Christians and 
Jews. Length: 1500 to 2500 words. We use 
photographs for which we pay $1.00. We do 
not pay for poetry. Reports are made within two 
to three weeks. Payment is Yec a word, and 
(seldom) up. Made shortly after publication 
which is never long delayed.” 





Arkansas Methodist, 1018 Scott Street, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. A. C. Millar, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We cannot 
use contributions from outside Arkansas because 
we must devote our space to that which is of 
special interest to Arkansas Methodism. State 
writers supply all the fiction and poetry needed.” 





Church Management, 616 East St. Clair, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. William H. Leach, Editor. Issued 
monthly except August ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We use definite articles dealing with successful 
church projects. We use photographs. No poetry. 
Reports are within one week to ten days. Pay- 
ment is ‘Yc per word, and up, as arranged with 
author.” 





Franciscan Herald, 1434 West 51st Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Aidan Potter, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We favor 
the short short—1000 to 2000 words. Religious 
or moral slant is not required. However, bars 
are up against anything which does not respect 
the Ten Commandments. We use articles in 
length up to 2000 words. Style must be snappy. 
Subjects, almost any—travel, slums, what Cath- 
olics are doing to straighten out social mess ; what 
Protestants and Jews are doing in the same field ; 
achievements of Franciscans in past and espec- 
ially today—MUST BE GOOD. Photographs 
are essential to most articles we publish. Send 
selection. We use a small amount of poetry. 
Must be of first water and short: 24 line limit. 
Reports are made promptly. Rate of payment 
begins at lc a word. Made on acceptance.” 





The Lookout, Box 5, Station N, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. Guy P. Leavitt,- Editor. Issued weekly ; 
5c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We use fiction of 1750 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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to 2000 words in length. Good, clean fiction, 
but not ‘goody-goody’ or ‘Sunday-schoolish’ stor- 
ies. We use serials of not more than 12 chap- 
ters (preferably 10) of about 1750 or 2000 words 
to the chapter. Articles of 1750 to 2000 words 
dealing with Christian education are wanted. 
These must appeal to adults and older young peo- 
ple in Christian-church Bible schools throughout 
the country. Photographs, 8x10 uprights, scenic 
and human interest. We pay $3 to $5 for these. 
No poetry. Reports are made two weeks after 
receipt. Payment is 2c a word, upon purchase.” 








The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis, Missouri. Issued monthly from October 
to June; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
short stories of about 2000 words. Wholesome 
subjects, not necessarily religious in treatment. 
Stories with an appeal to young people are needed. 
We reject stories dealing with crime, divorce, 
suicide, etc. We pay lc a word, on acceptance. 
We use factual articles which deal with con- 
temporaneous people or events. Length, about 
2000 words. They must be of interest to Cath- 
olics. We reject historical articles on shrine, 
saints, etc. We have a feature known as the 
‘Halftone ;’ it is a short biographical sketch of a 
Catholic in unusual or noteworthy position. These 
are about 500 words, accompanied by a picture. 
Payment for these is $7.00. We-use photographs 
to accompany articles. We use cartoons for which 
we pay $4.00. No poetry. Reports are within 
three weeks. Payment is lc a word, on accept- 
ance.” 





The Sign, Monastery Place, Union City, New 
Jersey. Rev. Theophane Maguire, C. P., Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “This 
is a magazine of general Catholic literature, car- 
rying articles of fiction, apologetics, history, dis- 
cussions of industrial, social and economic ques- 
tions, and current events. Fiction material is 
needed in the length of 2500 to 3500 words. Arti- 
cle material needed is in the length of 2500 words. 
We use photographs and poetry. Payment is Ic 
a word, immediately on acceptance.” 





St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Rev. Hy Blocker, O.F.M. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use stories, 2500-3000 words, on modern themes, 
preferably with a pronounced Catholic background 
or slant. Fiction must be wholesome and inspir- 
ing, although the goody-goody or pietistic type is 
absolutely taboo. Light, humorous stories pre- 
ferred to tear-jerkers. We use feature stories, 
2500 to 3000 words, dealing with accomplish- 
ments, noteworthy or unusual, of contemporary 
Catholic individuals or groups. The articles 
should be inspirational. Wherever possible, suit- 
able photographs, for which additional payment 
is made, should accompany all feature stories. We 
use short, 16-20 line poems on nature, religious 
and inspirational subjects. Reports are usually 
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Beginners 
Only 
aK 


IN the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professtonal 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. is puts me under no obligation. 











*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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HANDS AGROSS the NATION! 


The PURPOSE of the National Asso- 
ciation of United Authors is: ‘To pro- 
mote in every way possible the best in- 
terests of all professional, amateur 
and hobby authors, and playwrights, 
who are engaged in the creation o 
Sataate copyrightable material; to work to- 
\4 ward the improvement of better rela- 
tions and understandings between all 
authors and literary critics, editors, 
publishers, manuscript workers, advertising managers, 
publicity directors, radio sponsors, play producers, tele- 
vision producers and motion- a producers; and to 
promote the dissemination of knowledge and information 
among the members and friends for the purpose of 
mutual benefit in the field of authorship.” 


Write TODAY for Further Information 
ANNOUNCEMENT: The National Association of 
United Authors takes pleasure in announcing a forthcom- 
ing professional book titled: 


$1.00 ROCKING THE GRADLE OF AUTHORSHIP yuice 


By Irving S. Altshuler,, LL.B. 
(Member of ee and Massachusetts’ Bars; 
Attorney for NAUA) 

Be sure to get a copy of this book and read the Eleven 
Vital Chapters titled: **The Reading Fee Racket”’; ‘“The 
Phoney Revision Racket’; ‘‘The Fake Collaborator 
Racket”?; ‘‘The Literary Come-on Racket’’; “The 
Manuscript Confidence Racket”; ‘“The School of Author- 
ship Racket”; ‘“The Books for Authors Racket’’ ; ‘“‘Ama- 
teur Journalism Racket’; The Ghost Writer Racket” ; 
“The Vanity Book Publishing Racket”; and ‘““The Un- 
ualified Critic Racket.’’ 

arn the Eleven Commandments of Professional 
Authorship by ordering your copy of “Rocking The 
Cradle of Authorship.”” Send no money. A _ penny 
postcard will do. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF UNITED AUTHORS 


UNITED AUTHORS PROFESSIONAL BUILDING 
401 Marlborough Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


ae) Tk ee 


“PROFESSIONAL” ENVELOPES 


4or5 smonthe apply for Plc Only 20c a month! ye 
or 612x914 Ic each; 9x12 or 9l2xIi2i2 
sizes printed in upper left corner, return 


y gt lo 
jak for less . 0 ° Language 
Sige coy 5 system, German, French, Spanish, Ita 
aber eac 50 Sev MSS notesheets, name ae 

inted on each, 
Ww. HARGETT, 


3646 Kosciusko, St. Louis, Mo. 








Manuscripts Expertly Typed 


1000 Words free to new clients, Carbon and duplicate out- 
side sheets free. Minor corrections in spelling and punc- 
tuation if requested. Centrally located for prompt, efficient 
service, 35c per 1000 words, 30c over 12,000. Mailed fiat. 


MERLE E. DOWD 


Wellington, Kansas 








THE HUCKEBY LITERARY AGENCY 


Two college graduates, writers, read manuscripts to criticise 
and to sell. $1.00, script to 6000 words; additional, 50c 
per thousand. 10% on sales. Typing, with carbon, 40c 

thousand words. Over ten thousand, 30c per 


Address: P. ©. Box 933, Peoria, Illinois 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Distinctive, error-free work, efficient service. Rates, 25-45c. 


Best 20-lb. bond, 13- Ib. bond carbon free, flat mailing. 


- very satisfactory.” 
Scripts that are a joy to read 
ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 


Twin Elms, Richmond, Mass. 











within two or three weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word for prose, and up, on acceptance.” 





The Sunday School Times, 325 N. Thirteenth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Dr. Charles 
G. Trumbull, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; 
$2.25 a year. “We use adult stories, 1500 words 
or less, wholesome, natural and with a distinctly 
religious tone. Children’s stories to be read at 
home, wholesome, natural, well written, may or 
may not have religious slant. Brief articles on 
methods of work in church or Sunday-school or 
Bible study, plans that have actually been tried and 
have succeeded. No photographs. We use short 
verse, distinctly spiritual. Reports are made with- 
in thirty days. Payment is Yc a word, and up, 
on acceptance.” 





Young People’s Weekly, Elgin, Illinois. Flor- 
ence B. Palmer, Mgr. Editor. Issued weekly; 17c 
a quarter in lots of 5 or more; 85c a year. “Stories 
submitted must have character-building value, 
must have originality, must be well plotted and 
concerned with wholesome types of people through- 
out. We prefer that our stories deal almost ex- 
clusively with attractive, unmarried, American, 
young men and women in their early twenties in 
circumstances interesting to young men and women 
readers of the same age. No smoking, drinking, 
card playing, dancing, sport, fighting or hunting, 
war, theater, or circus should be mentioned. 
Stories: 2500 words ; serials: 2 to 6 chapters, each 
chapter 2500 words. We are anxious for accounts 
of 1000 words about the activities of young men 
and women in fields of Christian endeavor. Other 
articles should deal with vital, up-to-date informa- 
tion which will be of value to the reader. We 
use photographs—good contrast, attractive, to illus- 
trate feature articles. We use truly inspiring, faith- 
strengthening poems. Reports are made the 20th 
of each month. Good rates on acceptance.” 





Pulp and Confessional Markets 

Railroad Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York 
City. Freeman H. Hubbard, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want stories 
based upon railroad problems and authentic rail- 
road atmosphere. Not too technical to be under- 
stood and enjoyed by the general public. The 
men who write fiction for us must know their 
railroad and must be able to write the kind of 
railroad story which would easily sell to any one 
of half a dozen general fiction magazines, except 
that we require a bit more emphasis on railroad 
technique than the other magazines. We buy 
fact articles from anyone who can ‘deliver the 
goods.’ Mostly on assignment. Author should 
query us, stating points of article to be written 
and give qualifications for writing. New slants 
on modern railroad problems are most desired. 
Reports are usually within three days, nometimes 
a week or ten days. Payment on acceptance.” 





Secrets, 67 W. 44th Street, New York City. 
Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued Monthly; 10c a copy; 
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$1.00 a year. “We use strong, dramatic, first- 
person stories dealing with modern problems of 
courtship, miarriage, and family. Strong note of 
realism is necessary. Length, short stories—300 to 
5500 words; novelettes—15,000 words. We are 
especially in need of novelettes now. Good rates, 
immediate payment.” 





Thrilling Adventures, 22 W. 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We want novels of 
from 15,000 to 20,000 words; novelettes of from 
7500 to 10,000 words ; short stories of from 3000 
to 6500 words. All kinds of locales are acceptable 
—Far East, Africa, South Seas, South American, 
etc. Hero must be active, intelligent sort of fel- 
low who gets plenty of trouble and out of it again, 
trapping villains at their own game, with in- 
genuity and courage. Girl angle permissible in 
longer lengths. First World War stories are not 
used. Arrangements are made for articles. Pho- 
tographs are not bought but are appreciated as 
background for illustrations. No poetry. Reports 
are within two weeks. Payment is lc a word, on 
acceptance.” 





True, 1501 Broadway, New York City. Horace 
B. Brown, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We use fact-detective, adventure, 
dope, smuggling, scandal, occultism, first-person 
stories of unusual experiences, etc. Varied sub- 
ject matter, but must be sensational, true, and 
prefer sex angles. Length, 5000 to 6000 words 
for short stories; 20,000 words on book-length. 
Photos must be available for illustrations. Prefer 
author to submit. No poetry. Reports are made 
within ten days. Payment is 2c a word on accept- 
ance. Photos paid upon publication.” 





Better Homemaking, 75 E. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Louise M. Comstock, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; free controlled circulation. “We 
need good, general interest features appealing to 
women—history, hobbies, odd facts, with photo- 
graphs; 900 words. We need articles on home- 
making, interior decoration, housekeeping advice, 
building, remodeling, child training, health, etc. ; 
900 words. We need special articles dealing with 
the advantages of using a commercial laundry— 
labor saving, health, etc.; 900 words. We prefer 
photographs with all our articles. Reports are 
made within three weeks to three months. Pay- 
ment is 2'%4c up, on publication.” 





Furniture Age, 2225-39 N. Lakewood, Chicago, 
Illinois. J. A. Gary, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $3.00 a year. “This is a retail mer- 
chandising magazine of home furnishings. Only 
illustrated material is acceptable. No poetry. Re- 
ports are made only if requested. Payment is lc 
a word; $2 for photos, upon publication.” 





Furniture Index, Fourth and Clinton, James- 
town, New York. Jack Hand, Editor. Issued 








A CRAZY PICTURE 


Last month’s Writer’s Digest mentions six 
new magazine markets, four revivals and three 
changed from bi-monthlies to monthlies. On 
my desk I have notices of seven more, all ur- 
gently seeking material. 

What’s wrong with this picture? 


Suddenly, demand overbalances supply. How 
can agents fill increased editorial demands when 
the supply of manuscripts is decreasing? When 
authors, discouraged by pessimistic predictions 
they don’t bother to investigate, stop writing? 

There is one bright spot in the pattern. 
Several ambitious newcomers are taking advan- 
tage of the let. down in competition. During the 
week that this ad goes to press I mailed checks 
to six new writers who had never sold a word 
before. 

Where do you stand in the picture? Are you 
sitting at your typewriter, turning out material 
for which there is an active call? Or are you 
hanging out in the corner poolroom or soda 
parlor listening to the local orator spout dire 
predictions? 

If you are one of the former, send for my sales plan 
now. I can help you reap this harvest of homeless checks. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th St. New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 


THE BEST IN TYPING 


Mss. Typed. . . Accurate... Neat... Rapid 
A per thousand boy | = Bg 10,000; 
per thousand words i 
Excellent Bond. Paper Used. ay ‘carbon “and extra cover 
chests. Minor corrections. Scripts mailed flat. 
D, writes from N. Y. C.: our wast was very 


satiolactory.” 
FRANK M. ROSENBERG 


1545 East 19th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


e Send self-addressed, oe envelope for 
POETS: 1939 PRIZE PROGRAM and dutigthn 
leaflet of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS, four of 
which contain list of 999 PLACES TO SEND’ POEMS. 
Quarterly prizes, $25. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 


Learn to Write Humor 


Humorous columnists earn up to $150,000 yearly. | teach 
how to originate humor; how to write witty columns; how 
to get a job as columnist. Ask for free booklet ‘'W." 


JACK PANSY 


2041 East 64th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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= |F--YOU ARE SEEKING A CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 
iF—you'd like all minor REVISIONS MADE ON YOUR MSS. 

; IF—you “wish ‘a non-formulized COURSE IN. FICTION 
F—you'll “but give n ~ | age og EA vu fineclontionsty, Ge do 


MILDRED I. REID 


2131 Rid PN erin perience ton (Chicago), tI! 
vans . 
4 Starr’ tarric Te Fe yor lember mt Na- 
na. 











UNITED AUTHORS.” 
en Women; Chicago Fiction Guild, ete. 
AAS AAP PPA 
SSSR SPSS SSS ESSE eee 
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